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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to express our regret that the favours of some of our poetical 
correspondents, have not been inserted more promptly and seasonably, during 
the past year. “Not being in the habit of calculating, excepting on our own ma- 
nuscripts, the space which an essay might occupy, we have frequently trespassed 
on the limits allotted to the poetical department of this miscellany. 

QuEVEno has been very successful in imitating the easy gayety of Horace. 
His Horace in Philadelphia has been received with delight in many a classical 
eircle. 

Cunrosa reminds us that our predeeessors often varied the amusement 
which they prepared for the public, by mingling narration with criticism; and re- 
lieved the aridness of disquisition by the charms of stery. Always sedulous to 
propitiate the fair, to glad their ear, and please their eye, we shall seek among 
our own resourees, or procure from foreign aid, some fabulist of cunning fancy; 
one of whom the great poet, in conferring upon him the distinguished privilege 
of having ladies for listeners, would say, “ Let him tell the tale; your hearts 
will throb and weep to hear him speak.” 

The crabbed and crusty iambies of .Worosus are rejected. Such abuse of 
lovely woman is unmanly and unfair. Let him entertain nobler views of the 
sex that is “ soft, mild, pitiful, flexible.” Let him attune his pipe to harmoni- 


ous strains, and hail the 





Pegasian nymphs, that hating viler things, 


Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious springs 


The lines from a student at Cambridge are not sufficiently correct for pub- 
lication. Jt is very unreasonable in this writer, and in many others, in similar 
cases, to expect that their juvenile attempts should take place of mueh more 
meritorious performanees. : 

J. M.S. who favoured us with a sensible essay last year, is earnestly in- 
vited to continue his correspondence. 

Does the friend of Mazzei intend to keep his promise only to the ear? 


The friends of Denase will learn with satisfaction, that an elegant edition 


of The Lay Preacher is in the press. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged.—Cowrerr. 
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Strep is the ascent by which we moug® to fame; nor is the summit to be 
gained, but by sagacity and toil. Fools are sure to lose their way, and cowards 
sink beneath the difficulty; the wise and the brave alone succeed——persist in 
their attempt, and never yield to the fatigue. —PHILCLOGICAL ENQUIRIES. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES LAWRENCE, 
LATE CAPTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Tue wealth of nations is in no instance so conspicuously dis- 
played as in the value of their public men. Wealth is of conse- 
quence chiefly as a source of power; and what can add more to 
the power of a nation than the number of its eminent subjects? 

If the interest of a country in the character of its citizens be 
thus generally important, what a sacredness does it not acquire, 
when those citizens are no more! “ The blood of Douglas” can 
then no longer protect itself; and the people in whose cause it 
was shed should be animated by the sacrifice to perpetuate, ex- 
tend, and hallow the recollection of the act. The property of na- 
tions in the reputation of individuals would be comparatively 
worthless, were reputation not to be posthumous. If the “ life 
in others’ breath” were not to outlast the life in their own, what 
temptation would men have to live, not for themselves, but their 
Fourth Series, vou. 131. “ 
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country’ “ The path of giory” does in truth lead Jeyond “the 
grave,” or it would be trodden by few. That it may lead far 
beyond, and that the number of the glorious may be great, it has 
been an object with mankind, in all ages, to show to the living 
their sense of the illustrious dead, by cherishing their renown, 
and evincing, in every emotion of respectful gratitude, “ that they 
would not have their very names profaned.” As poiytheists, they 
deified the self-devoted, thinking that the best of men were the 
worthiest to become gods. Worshippers of one deity, they 
“raise,” at this improved period of time, “no mortal to the 
skies,’ but would achieve the bringing of an “ angel down,’ by 
making the spirit of an ascended hero walk the earth for ever, in 
memory immortal. Allegiance to greatness is natural to man. 

The instance of individual fame, which has the most imperi- 
ous claim upon the attention @ha country, is where the efforts of a 
life have become so identified with the events of a nation, that to 
tell the story is among the duties which it owes to its own history. 
It must then be faithful, from selfishness, at least. Neglecting 
the memory of the dead is, in such case, negligence of national 
character; and respect to the deceased is involved in the obliga- 
tion the nation is under to respect itself. Eminent men form the 
most conspicuous features of their country’s greatness;” their 
country sits for their picture, as for her own, with all the solici- 
tude for a faithful resemblance that a parent feels for a portrait, 
in which he may survive to his children. Biography and history 
should be made to vie with each other, in exhibiting to posterity 
these “ conspicuous features” in their fairest light. 

James LAwREnceE has been eminently instrumental in estab- 
lishing the naval character of these United States. He is, in 
some measure, the cause that an American, at the extremities of 
the earth, surrounded by natives of other climes, can glow with 
felicitation, when he remembers his home. 

The youngest son of John Lawrence, esquire, of Burlington, 
in the state of New Jersey, he was born the Ist of October, 1781. 
He could hardly know what it was to have a mother, having lost 
this parent within a few weeks after his birth. But his two sisters, 
supplying her place, by their tender attention to his infaut years, 
took the most effectual precautions to prevent his ever knowing 
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what it was to have lost her. These were they who first kept, 
with all diligence, that heart, out of which were the issues of his 
life. That these streams were so cheering may be ascribed to 
the daughters who so faithfully tended the fountain. It is mat- 
ter of regret in philosophy that so little can be learned of the an- 
nals of infancy. It would be delightful to trace the very first 
germinations of character—to follow the tree to the twig—con- 
template an oak, operated upen in the acorn—a Nelson produced 
in the nursery. Imagination is at liberty to indulge in specula- 
tions like these, but is generally left to create its materials. In 
the present instance, however, it is somewhat supplied with facts. 
The man manifested such gratitude for the care of the minor, 
that either the attentions of the sisters, or the grateful sense of 
the brother, must have been more than common. This sense, it 
should be remembered, they had implanted; and, though done for 
the good of others, the first fruits of it were fairly their own; as 
well to be an assurance that their culture had been crowned with 
success, as an honourable acknowledgment for the disinterested- 
ness of their labour. His affections for these sisters were in a 
measure filial, as well as fraternal, being bound to them by the 
double tie of blood and education. - In him their tenderness had 
awakened the soul, and had moulded the heart, leaving nothing 
to futurity but to elevate the genius. Their assiduities were di- 
rected to the feelings and the principles. These were moral, and 


those were the best. They felt relieved from responsibility, on 


eiving him up to society, liberal, humane, and virtuous. 

At the age of twelve he is said to have first discovered a 
passion for the sea. But his father, attached to a profession, in 
which he had been considerably distinguished, was solicitous that 
another of his sons should be educated a lawyer. To this solici- 
tude James, it seems, yielded, and prepared, with a resignation 
greatly beyond his years, to offer up his darling ambition a sacri- 
fice at the shrine of his duty. He was put to a grammar-school, 
at Burlington, where his improvement indicated as well of his 
talents as his manners had favourably for his disposition. The 
mediocrity of his father’s means did not admit his receiving a col- 
legiate education—a circumstance which had a tendency to damp 
his relatives’ ardour in preparing him for professional’ pursuits, 
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and partly occasioned his being suffered at last to live on the 
element for which he was born. The circumstance most depre- 
cated by all, at the time, and perhaps by himself, was the one of 
his whole life that appears, upon review, ought most to have 
been desired—since the world had probably not known the even- 
tual amplitude of his fame, but for this original narrowness of his 
fortune. He was now thirteen years of age, and still he deter- 
mined to stand yet longer the tug, so grievous to be borne, of duty 
against inclination. He removed to Woodbury. Here it was that 
he commenced a course of legal researches, under the care of 
his brother, John Lawrence, esquire. He entered on this course, 
sincerely determined to persevere. He “resolved, and re-re- 
solved” in vain; the office was a prison, from which he longed 
to escape; for “he had heard of battles.”” Its walls, however, 
confined him for nearly two years—a length of time that is matter 
of wonder. At this period his father died. James was now wholly 
an orphan. Losing the only parent he had been permitted to know 
must have touched him severely. While they were together in 
being, we have seen, with admiration, yet surely not without 
shuddering, the filial reverence of a pious youth approximate by 
degrees to self-immolation. At length they are sundered; and, 
though the shock must have been great, and James felt for the 
departed the utmost veneration, yet duties to himself survived. 
What stood between his hopes and him had vanished; and, when 
awe for the transition was over, no wonder he sprung to their em- 
brace. He conceives that he is left, jointly with his brother, the 
arbiter of his own fate. ‘To this brother he now urges a last ap- 
peal, in favour of the path to which his genius directs him. The 
appeal hardly needs urging. The brother had discovered that the 
pursuits of law were loathsome to the taste of his pupil. Seden- 
tary habits, he was conscious, suited not a frame formed for acti- 
vity, nor study a mind that gloried in action, nor the land a 
heart whose only delight was to be abroad upon the ocean. Be- 
sides, the claims of the extensive profession, for which he had 
been preparing, could, after all, not be met fairly but by the most 
liberal education the country afforded; and this it had been out 
of their power to give. Fixing him here might then be confining 
for ever to subaltern rank a superior mind. It was therefore 
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ihought best, on the whole, to surrender him at once to the pre- 
rogative of his nature. 

The crisis of his fate was past. At his own request, he was 
sent immediately to Burlington, and there confided to the care of 
Mr. Griscomb, to be initiated in the principles of navigation. 
Mere initiation was probably all that he required at the hands of 
an instructer, as he remained with this gentleman but three 
months—a term which seems to have included the extent of his 
nautical education. We hear of him afterward under no other pre- 
ceptor. Giving his master, Griscomb, the utinost credit for fide- 
lity in acquiring, as well as for faculty in communicating, the 
knowledge of his art, we are yet not to suppose that he could 
render the most apt and assiduous of scholars an accomplished 
navigator in only three months. The elements of the theory were 
certainly all he could have taught him; and these were enough. 
His mind, once receiving a proper direction, could go forward, at 
leisure, of its own motion. A guide was wanting only to show 
ihe path, and to mark out the course; it was for Lawrence to ar- 
rive alone at the goal. While exercising, afterwards, the duties 
of his profession, he was universally pronounced a most finished 
seaman; and this proud character could not have been acquired, 
but by devoting himself exclusively to the acquisition of nautical 
science, with the advantage of combining practice with theory. 

In the seventeenth year of his age—in the bloom of youth, 
and the pride of his strength—full of heart and hope, he applied 
for a station in the navy. Such was the correctness of his cha- 
racter, the promise of his life, and the interest in his person, that 
many of the oldest and wariest veteran worthies of the state came 
torward with aiacrity, in aid of his application. The mail that 
carried it returned with a warrant for midshipman Lawrence; and 
he thus entered his country’s service, on the 5th of September, 
1798, 

His first essay upon the ocean was a veyage to the West In- 
dies, in the ship Ganges, under captain Thomas Tingey. This 
cruise, and others that followed it, passed, without any uncommon 
occurrence, leaving him only the benefits of experience, and the 
blessings of esteem, till, about two years after his first appoint- 
ment, we find him promoted to an acting lieutenancy, on board the 
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Adams, captat:: Robinson, with whom he remained, in that capa- 
city, till Marcu, 1801, when the reduction of the navy deferred 
his hopes, and prevented a confirmation of his merited promo- 
tion. 

But an incensed country soon required its indignation to be 
felt by the distant Turk, in his innermost castle. The bay ot Tri- 
poli may be considered, in some measure, as the nursery, and 
Preble the father of our present navy. Here it was our national 
mariners, almost all of them, served, and together--learned how 
to contend and confide: each emulous of the others’ example, 
they conquered with glory, or else kindled a dazzling light about 
defeat, that threw even the glory of victory into the shade. They 
carried terror through the regions of the prophet, and excited 
astonishment in less barbarous countries. 

In this war Lawrence was a commissioned lieutenant, and 
attached to the Enterprise, as first officer. In the night of the 
3d of February, 1804, led on by Decatur, he volunteered, with 
about 70 men, in a ketch of four guns, to destroy a frigate of 44, 
in the harbour of Tripoli, within half gun-shot of the bashaw’s 
loaded batteries. "We now behold him “ seeking the bubble re- 
putation, even in the cannon’s mouth.” Two corsairs, full of 
armed foes, are riding near at the time: yet the frigate is destroy- 
ed, and not an American lost. In a struggle where “ every thing 
was settled by the sword’’—not so much as a pistol being fired by 
us—there can be no doubt the captain’s gallantry was very pow- 
erfully seconded by a first lieutenant, with the spirit and uncom- 
mon personal prowess of Lawrence. In his official account te 
the commodore, captain Decatur thus writes:—“ Every support 
that could be given was received from my officers; and, as each 
of their conduct was highly meritorious, I beg leave to enclose a 
list of their names.”” This was not a notice to call for gratitude 
from the first lieutenant, who, although looking up to his captain, 
at the time, as to the summit of his profession, probably regarded 
him as marked rather by care of his own, than solicitude for the 
character of others. This achievement has been compared, for 
brilliancy, with the recapture of the Hermione, by captain Hamil- 
ton, than which the British claim nothing bolder. For this, in the 
November following, the president of the United States was re- 
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Decatur a sword, and to each of the officers and crew two months’ 


'4y 3 fay”’—a presept which an officer of rank should consider as de- 


oe 


grading to his dignity, and a sovereign of power as a derogation 


rr 


from his bounty. Licutenant Lawrence declined the proffered 
rratuity, with an indignation scarcely repressed by respect for the 





| ‘ hand that offered, or the name that sanctioned it. As these pub- He 
| ‘9 lic acknowledgments derive all their consequence from the man- ‘ 
3 ner in which they are given, mere sailors only regarding pecuni- : 
4 ary value, itis at ail times desirable to distinguish between offi- i 
cers and men. A medal to Decatur, swords to the officers, and : 
2 the pay to the crew, would have been more appropriate. hes 
| . Some months after the destruction of the frigate Philadel- Hf 
a phia, the bombardments of Tripoli commenced, and the tempo- i s 
| 4 rary command of the Enterprise had devolved upon Lawrence. % +F 
4 August 4th, mention is made, in the “ general orders’’ of the day, i 
that “lieutenant Lawrence, of the Enterprise, and lieutenant At 
, &§ Reid, of the Nautilus (commanding those vessels, in the absence 4 
; &§ of their captains), merit their commander’s thanks, for their ac- a 
. § tive exertions, in towing out and protecting prizes.” a. 
rf At midnight of the 28th of this month, Tripoli was bombard- i 
, i ed by the gun-boats, “ within pistol-shot of the rocks.” <A brisk i: 
r f firing upon the shipping, town, batteries, and bashaw’s castie, was 
y : kept up, from $ o’clock until daylight; when, nearly exhausted of 
_ ammunition, they retired upon the signal given. The captains 
: 4 were officially reported to have conducted their respective divi- 
0 : sions with theu usual firmness and address, and to have been 
t of weli supported by their several officers. Lieuienant Lawrence, 
1 : of the Enterprise, commanded, on this occasion, gun-boat No. 5; i 
4 : as aiso, inthe bombardment of September Sd, which, from similar ace 
= 4 intrepidity, was followed with equal execution. | f 
" The bey is said by some to have. sought shelter from these i, 
if bombardments in his bomb-proof apartment. Others report that, 7 
pe «ff when the rest of the Tripolitans fled the ramparts, he alone stood, : it 
r surveying with calmness the enemy’s operations, through his ! 
- ; glass. But, coward or hero, the history of these vigorous i:0sti- hi 
e ff lities renders not highiy improbable a suggestion of the ume, i 


that, unless peace were proffered, and the captives set at liberty, 
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the Americans, ere long, “ would bury the bashaw in the ruins of 
his castle.” 

Towards the end of August, or early in September, licute- 
nant Lawrence was removed from the Enterprise to the John 
Adams, under captain Chauncey. With him he was engaged in 
a variety of services, in what has been emphatically termed “a 
memorable warfare,’ until he sailed for America with that “ de- 
termined commander,” Edward Preble. 

A short interval only had elapsed, after his arrival in the 
United States, when a novel situation awaited him, of no very 
pleasing interest. He was to be the first adventurer across the 
Atlantic, in that new species of vessel, a gun-boat. The command 
of gun-boat No. 6, was assigned him, with orders to return to 
Tripoli. Giving the orders implied an opinion that the execution 
of them was a possibility at least; and it was not in this officer to 
shrink from attempting what was thought to be possible. A gun- 
boat is a sort of armed coaster, spoiled for a coaster by the weight 
of its guns, and spoiled for guns by the dimensions of a coaster. 
Some of the ablest European mariners have expressed their 
astonishment that any man could be found, with hardihood enough 
to hazard his life, over a tempestuous ocean, in such a crazy ve- 
hicle. Our American mariner despaired indeed of reaching his 
place of destination, but he did not give himself up to despair. 
He stepped on board his vessel, confiding in his fate; and the 
bark carried Lawrence and his fortunes in safety to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

He returned again not till after the establishment of peace, 
having been engaged in the wars with the Moors, Tunisians, 
and Tripolitans, nearly five years. 

After his return, he was some time at New York, attached 
to the navy-yard in that city. While here, the attention of the 
naval gentlemen of the place was attracted by some “ queries,” 
in “ fhe Public Advertiser,” the object of which was to call 
commodore Rodgers to account, for not having exercised the 
powers, with which he was invested by government, respecting 
eun-boats, in a particular manner, on a then recent occasion. 
These remai ks, in a country where the press is free toa fault, and 
its licentiousness appears to be digging the grave of its liberty, 
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Lawrence and his brethren had probably passed without notice, 
had they been confined to what concerned the commodore only and 
was without any personal reflections upon him. But having pass- 
ed the commodore, glancing only at his official relations, this po- 
litical archer thought proper to attack the inferior officers, and 
particularly, the commanders of gun-boats. Why,” he asks, 
“are the commanders of these gun-boats suffered to be swagger- 
ing through our streets, while they should be whetting their sa- 
bres?” So much insolence incensed the whole corps; and Lawrence, 
the senior officer then on that station, in behalf of them addressed 
this note to the printer. 


“ To Mr. Frank, editor of the Public Advertiser. 


** Your queries, in the Public Advertiser of Monday, were of a nature to 
excite indignation in the coldest bosom, and procure for you the chastisement 
which a scoundrel deserves. In answer to your “ Queries” which immediately 
relate to the navy—if you wish to be informed why commodore Rodgers did not 
employ the apparent force with which government has invested him, I would 
refer you to the constituted authorities. On this subject, they alone can gratify 
your curiosity. In regard to the commanders of gun-boats, whom you term 
swaggerers, Ll assure you their “ sabres” are sufficiently keen to cut off your 
ears, and will inevitably be employed in that service, if any future remarks, in- 
jurious to their reputation, should be inserted in your paper. 

(Signed) “JAS. LAWRENCE, Lieut. U. S. Navy, 
“© In behalf of the officers. 
“ Navy-yard, New York, 6th Sept. 1807.” 


Frank, it seems, had respect for the length of his ears, and 
took care not to tempt the sabres to the employment that was 
threatened. 

Lawrence was next appointed first lieutenant to the Consti- 
tution, where he remained until promoted to the rank of master 
and commander. He was then forthwith directed to take com- 
mand, in succession, of the Vixen, the Wasp, the Argus, and 
Hornet; and was twice sent with despatches to Europe—once to 
London, and afterwards to Paris. 

In 1808 he married the daughter of a respectable merchant 
of New York, Miss Montaudevert. 

He was in this city at the declaration of war, on the !8th of 
June, 1812; and, within a few days after an event, that of course 
VOL. III. RB 
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gave new hopes to the navy, he was at sea, in command of the 
Hornet, in company with the President, United States, Congress, 

and Argus; commodore Rodgers commanding the squadron. 

The Jamaica fleet was the object. After a day spent in chase of 

the Belvidere, in vain only from her having the advantage of the 

wind, the squadron followed the fleet, as diligently as the informa. 

tion they could collect would admit, antil the }3th of July, when 

they arrived at the chops of the English channel. Disappointed 

in their object, they now ran down near the Azores, thence back, 

by the banks of Newfoundland, and arrived at Boston the 31st nf 
August. This cruise was not distinguished by any signal suc- 

cess—seven captures, and but one recapture having been made. 

But if much was not performed, it certainly is not because much 

had not been attempted. A bolder cruise the most experienced 
circumnavigator of the globe may be defied to produce. At a 
time when the British claim the ocean by conquest, and every 
wave as part of their dominion, that a little fleet of five vessels 
should traverse, unmolested, this immense domain, from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and not a British frigate be seen, but to 
fly, the fleet challenging this proud power, in the seat of its im- 
mediate authority, is enough to gratify our national pride, even 
had nothing been taken. 

Just before the arrival of the squadron, captain Hull had ar- 
rived at Boston, in the frigate Constitution, with the captain and 
crew of the vanquished Guerriere. Albion upon the ocean had 
struck to America! Great in battle as retreat, the Constitution 
was scarcely more distinguished for the present glorious conquest 
of a frigate, than she had of late been for her truly admirable es- 
cape from a squadron. The honour of each achievement was 
liberally shared by her gailant commander with his first lieute- 
nant. Government, giving way perhaps too far to the natural im- 
pulses of these brilliant occasions, that followed so hard upon 
each other, made Morris a captain, over the heads of eider, not 
better officers. Seniority is, however, the apple of the eye, as 
well to the mariner as the soidier. Lawrence, who very justly 
felt himself to be fully the peer to any officer of his own, and 
especially to any of subordirate rank, as master and commander, 


determined to remonstrate. He had been first lieutenant of the 
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same vessel, and had served with equal fidelity. The promotion 
was two grades. One had sometimes been denied to signal me- 
rits. He was thus outranked by his junior, in life as in service. 
His own standing was but one grade higher than in Tripoli. 
Others, his equals there, were commodores now. Allof similar 
commission with him were alike dissatisfied: many of a higher 
were not without their apprehensions, that a promotion, which 
had not the sanction, might yet leave the authority, of precedent. 
They saw in it the violation of a principle, on the peculiar sacred- 
ness of which a navy must at all times depend for existence. In- 
fluenced by these reflections, captain Lawrence addressed a letter 
to the secretary of the navy department. 


* U. §. ship Hornet, 10th Oct. 1813. 
** Str, 

“I was much gratified this evening with a report of your return to Wash- 
ington, and hasten to address you, as the guardian of our rights, on a subject 
that nearly concerns me, as well as others of my grade in the service. Tt has, 
for some time, been currently reported in this city* (and in fact I have seen two 
letters from Mr. Goldsborough that strengthen the report), that lieutenant 
Morris was to be promoted to the rank of captain in the navy, in consequence 
of his conduct on board the Constitution, in the late action with the Guerriere. 
I have the most exalted opinion of lieutenant Morris—of course can have no 
wish to detract from his merits; but, after the most mature consideration, I 
really cannot discover wherein his exertions, as firstlieutenant, entitle him to the 
rank to which [ understand he is about to be promoted. The appointment of 
master and commander woukl, in my opinion, amply compensate him, and, as 
far as I can judge, give universal satisfaction. I have consulted with commo- 
dore Rodgers, who fully agrees with me in opinion, and has authorized me to 
make use of his name, in my communication to you on the subject. Commo- 
dore Bainbridge’s sentiments on the occasion, I presume, you are acquainted 
with, as he informs me that he has written you. 1 am fearful you will consider 
my remonstrance as improper, but trust, on taking my feelings into considera- 
tion, you will make every allowance, when I inform you that my friends coin- 
cide with me in thinking, that the promotion of lieutenant Morris to the grade 
{ first mentioned, bears peculiarly hard on me, as I was first lieutenant with the 
now commodore Decatur, at the time he destroyed the frigate Philadelphia, at 
that time, if not now, thought as much of as the capture of the Guerriere: for 
which exploit he was promoted to the rank of post captain, and I rewarded with 


the offer of two months’ pay. After devoting near fifteen years of the prime of 


* Boston, where the Hornet then lay. 
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my life faithfully to the service of my country, without a furlough (excepting 

one for six weeks), you must not think hard of my having remonstrated thus 

plainly on lieutenant Morris’s promotion over me. I! assure you I should regret 

extremely leaving the service, at any period, particularly at this; but, if outranked 

by an officer, who has not greater elaims than myself to promotion, 1 have ne 
alternative. Trusting to the impartiality of your decision 

** J have the honour to be, sir, 
** Your obedient servant, 
*“ JAMES LAWRENCE. 


*© Hon. Paul Hamilton.” 


In this letter the temperate and the firm are very happily 
blended. It evinces an obvious struggle between delicacy and 
spirit, arising from a desire to reconcile an anxious solicitude to 
save the feelings of a brother, with a fidelity, at all events, deter- 
mined to vindicate his own. This embarrassment is amiable, as 
indicating a love of politeness, even in the pursuit of justice. It 
shows a disposition to yield every thing to manners but rights. 
He stops, in relation to Morris, at the precise point of propriety; 
contending, not for a preference, but merely that his friend’s 
“claims to promotion were not greater’? than his own; that the 
affair of the Philadelphia was ¢hought as much of as the affair of 
the Guerriere. In regard to Hamilton, the terms of the letter 
are not respectful merely; there is a degree of ardency in the 
expression. He appeals to the secretary as to the “ guardian of 
his rights;”” and a more apologetical remonstrance was never re- 
ceived from a ward. He urges the countenance of Rodgers and 
of Bainbridge, and hints his resignation, not as a threat to intimi- 
date; this he knows to be absurd; but as an alternative to interest, 
suggesting as to a friend, whose revurn to Washington had grati- 
fied him much, that this object of his most extreme regret might 
not yet be forced upon him as inevitable, by the necessity of his 
condition. 


To an epistle, thus cautiously worded, the secretary replies, 


© Navy Department, Oct. 17, 1813. 
Sir, 


‘** Your letter of the 10th instant has reached me. ‘The suggestion with 


which that letter concludes prevents an answer in detail, and confines me to the 
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single observation, that if (without cause) you leave the service of our country, 
there will still remain heroes and patriots to support the honour of its flag.* 

**T am, sir, Yours, ‘ 

* PAUL HAMILTON. | 

“ Capt. Lawrence, U. 8. ship Hornet.” pba? 


It is difficult to realize the feelings of captain Lawrence, on 
the receipt of this letter. He called on a friend, threw the con- 
temptible scrawl upon the table, and, spite of his manhood, the 
tear gushed. In the bitterness of his heart, the resolve was ex- 
pressed never to set foot upon his deck again. But his friends 
interceded. “ There is still a last resort: try what a memorial 
can do: the senate may redress you. Your vessel invites: she is 
ready for sea and the enemy. Desert her not now, when she most 
needs you! Address the senate. Leave every thing prepared 
for the purpose; but go where duty calls! If you survive to re- 
turn, and find this ultimate application has failed, it will not then 
be too late to resign; but now, when a single expedient remains 
unattempted, it at least is too early.” 


aS i tt tities T 


The intercession prevailed. The memorial was prepared, 
signed, and delivered. It sets forth succinctly his various ser- 
vices, with that characteristic precision which marked a mind 
whose pride was deeply wounded, by being compelled to hint. 
even in self-vindication, that he had “ done the state some ser- 





vice.” This document once completed, was abandoned to its fate. 
October 27th, 1812, captain Lawrence again took the seas, in the 
Hornet, under commodore Bainbridge, who commanded, for this 
cruise, the frigate Constitution. 

Their place of destination was the East Indies; but in run- 
ning down the Brazils, in the month of December, they ascer- 
tained that the Bonne Citoyenne, Jaden with specie, was lying in 
St. Salvador, at anchor. D i 

This vessel, larger than the Hornet, and of greater force, in 
guns and men, captain Lawrence was so desirous to meet, that the 
Portuguese were alarmed for their neutrality. Through the con- 
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* This Ictter was a circular in the office. The secretary had only to sign; 
the clerk could write and superseribe. ‘The letter to Ludlow, of the New, York 
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suls of their respective nations, at the port, this desire of the 
American was communicated to the British commander. To 
Mr. Hill, captain Lawrence writes, on the 28th December—“ ] 
now request you to state to captain Green, that I will meet him, 
whenever he may please to come out, and pledge my honour that 
neither the Constitution, nor any other American vessel, shall in- 
terfere.” 

“ If captain Green wishes to try equal force,’ 
modore Bainbridge, on the same day, “I pledge my honour to 
give him an opportunity, by being out of the way, or not inter- 
fering.” 

December 30th, captain Green replies, “ I am convinced, if 
such a rencontre was to take place, the result would not long be 
dubious, and would terminate favourably to the ship I have the 
honour to command; but I am equally convinced that commodore 
Bainbridge could not swerve so much from the paramount duty 
he owes to his country, as to become an inactive spectator, and to 
see a ship, belonging to the very squadron under his orders, fall 
into the hands of an enemy.” 

Upon this the commodore, in a letter published after his re- 
turn home, remarks—“ Captain Green was certainly not warrant- 


* wrote com- 


ed in questioning the sacred pledge I made to him, from which I 
certainly should never have swerved.” If this pledge needed 
' confirmation, it was confirmed by the equal explicitness with 
which the honour of captain Lawrence was pledged, on the same 
occasion. The forfeiture of two such pledges would have been 
so strange a novelty in naval history, that the bare possibility of 
its being incurred could hardly have put captain Green reasona- 
bly in fear. 

The perfect propriety of challenges between sea-captains, in 
a public war, it was thought, had been sufficiently settled, by the 
history and practice of the British. This whole business of 
naval warfare, incalculable as it is in its Importance to a commer- 
cial nation, is yet a strife only for glory. It is not to enrich or 
augment one fleet, at the expense of another—to support a coun- 
try by spoils, or extend empire by the conquest of ships: it is a 
contest for superiority—a mere struggle for distinction, and the 
opportunity that cannot otherwise he met, may very fairly be 
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sought.” But if there be any, whose minds are refined to that 
degree of tenderness as to object, upon principle, to the right of 
challenge, let them but consider well the various circumstances 
under which captain Lawrence was placed in this cruise, and 
either exempt from censure his challenge to the Bonne Citoyenne, 
or acknowledge their unwillingness to pardon any thing to “ poor 
human nature.” He had left a country, which he had certainly 
reason to distrust, as regardless of his claims, at a time when he 
was in doubt, if not in despair, as to the fate that awaited them. 
Unless those claims were answered, he must go into retirement, 
on his return, with a fame, in the minds of some men, perhaps, of 
doubtful dignity, and with the forfeiture of his only object in life. 
To this indeed he might have been equal; but “a@ wounded sfirir 
who cun bear?” ‘The recollection of having been outranked 
haunted him by day, and his nights were pillowed upon the thorn 
which had been leit, as the last act of kindness for the quietude 
of his slumbers, by a temperate secretary’s laconic politeness. 
His character, the all he had been labouring for fifteen years to 
establish, was at stake. The Bonne Citoyenne, however, did, 
not come out, although every possible invitation and assurance 
was given totempt her. Commodore Bainbridge left the Hornet 
alone, four days together, off the harbour, from which the Bonne 
Citoyenne could discover that the Constitution was nowhere within 
forty miles; and finally, to deprive captain Green’s excuse of the 
least possible verisimilitude, he went himself into port at St. Sal- 
vador; where he remained three successive days—in any part ol 
which time he might, by the laws of the place, have been de- 
tained twenty-four hours, upon application to the governor. But 
all was in vain; the Bonne Citoyenne was far too prudent to be 
induced to trust her safety to any thing but her anchor. 

Commodore Bainbridge left her in the care of captain Law- 
rence, and sailed for America. 

He kept her in custody, together with the Packet, an armed 
schooner of twelve guns, till January 24th, so very closely, that 
tne Packet was obliged to send her mail to Rio, in a Portuguese 
smack. On this day the Montague, seventy-four, arrived from 
Rio Janeiro, whither she had been sent for, to come to the relief 


of these distressed blockaded vessels, and compelled the disap- 
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pointed captain reluctantly to retreat; which he did, net without 
imminent hazard, by going into port, and sailing out the same 
evening. The Bonne Citoyenne saved her money, at the expense 
of her credit. 

The schooner Helen, prize to the Hornet, was the first to 
announce to the United States the second victory of the Constitu- 
tion frigate. 

The conqueror of the Java, on his arrival in America, was 
eager to bear the amplest testimony to the worth of captain Law- 
rence. He took the responsibility of the pledge which he made 
to the captain of a superior vessel, from his confidence in the gal- 
lant commander, brave officers and crew of the Hornet, all of 
whom expressed the most ardent desire for the contest. The 
high state of discipline, and exact order which the Hornet was 
in, made him confident of a favourable result. The battle de- 
clined by the Bonne Citoyenne, he considered, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, as a victory gained by the Hornet. 
The commodore thus concludes his letter to the secretary of 
the navy:—“ Permit me, sir, to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you the great satisfaction I have received from cap- 
tain Lawrence’s conduct, in every instance, since being under my 
command; and I respectfully recommend him particularly to 
your notice, as a most meritorious officer.” Before the publica- 
tion of this letter, the government had become justly sensible to 
the captain’s merits. 

The blockade, for nearly a month, in a neutral port, of two 
vessels of war of the enemy, by a vessel hardly the equal to one 
of them, being at length raised by a ship of the line, gallantly 
sent for to a distance, for the purpose, captain Lawrence made 
the best of his way to Pernambuco. 

February 10th, he captured the English brig Resolution, 
with ten guns and $25,000, but a dull sailer, and, taking out the 
erew and the money, he burnt her. He afterwards cruised near 
Maranham and Surinan, till the 23d of the month, when he stood 
for. Demarara. Next morning a brig was discovered to leeward, 
and chased as near shore as the want of a pilot would admit. In 
the course of the chase, a vessel was descried at anchor, without 


the bar ef Demarara river, with English colours flying. Captain 
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Lawrence was in the act of beating round the Corebano bank, to 
get at her, when another sail, on his weather quarter, was seen to 
approach him. It was the Peacock, captain William Peake. As 
she bore down she hoisted English colours. Immediately the 
Hornet was cleared for action, and kept close to the wind, to get 
the weather guage of the adversary. At ten minutes past. five, 
captain Lawrence displayed the American flag, tacked, and in 
about a quarter of an hour exchanged broadsides, in passing, at 
half pistol shot distance. Finding the enemy in the act of wear- 
ing, captain Lawrence bore up, received his starboard broadside, 
ran him close aboard, on the starboard quarter, and here kept up 
so well directed and tremendous a fire, that in less than fifteen 
minutes from the commencement of the action, the signal of dis- 
tress had taken the place of the British flag. In an instant lieu- 
tenant Shubrick was on board—found the Peacock cut to pieces, 
her captain killed, many of the crew killed and wounded, her 
mainmast by the board, six feet water in the hold, and the vessel 
fast going down. The two ships were immediately brought to 
anchor, the Hornet’s boats despatched to bring off the wounded, 
the guns thrown overboard, the shet-holes that could be got at 
plugged, every thing done, by pumping and bailing, to keep her 
afloat; yet she went down, before her seamen could all be remov- 
ed. But captain Lawrence, on this occasion, to the honour of hu 

manity, lost more men in saving than in conquering the enemy. 
Only one man was killed in the fight. Three of his brave fel- 
lows, in the struggle to rescue the vanquished, sunk for ever 
with them and the vessel. 

Incidents, similar in spirit to these, have frequently graced 
our naval achievements. They interest our patriotism, as of the 
same country, and our sympathies, as of the same species. The 
character of our ocean heroes is humanely glorious. Such is their 
humanity, it is difficult to say whether the enemy have more of 
dread for their valour in the fight, or of admiration for their mag- 
nanimity after the conquest.  Utrum magis virtutem fjiugnantes, 
an mansuctudinem victi.” 

Lieutenant Connor, with some other officers and men, em- 
ployed in removing the prisoners, narrowly escaped, by jumping 
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into the boat; and four of the Hornet’s seamen were taken off 
from the tops, just before the Peacock had entirely disappeared. 

One of the finest ships of her class in the British navy, the 
Peacock, in force, was only not equal to the Hornet—the differ- 
ence constituting no decided advantage. The loss of the enemy 
could not be ascertained with exactness. Her slain captain went 
down with his ship, wrapped in her flag. Four men were found 
dead on board: the master and thirty-two others wounded; three 
of them mortally. The Hornet had one killed, and two slightly 
wounded, her rigging and sails cut, her hull but very little in- 
jured. , 

Celerity was the feature that characterized this engagement, 
and was such as to give to it the effect of magic. “ A vessel, moor- 
ed for the purpose of experiment,” say the Halifax papers who 


33 


first tell the story, “ could not have been sunk sooner.” Seizing 
her at the instant of wearing, and taking a broadside to run close 
aboard, was a bold design; and the brilliancy of the execution, as 
has been remarked by a judge upon the subject, was certainly 
unsurpassed even by the boldness of the design. 

The Peacock was of the same rate with the Bonne Cito- 
yenne. If the least shadow of imputation rested before upon cap- 
tain Lawrence, or his commander, for any presumed temerity, re- 
ative to the challenge of the latter vessel, it was effectually dis- 
pelled by the victory over the Peacock; since, had the other come 
out, her fate, in all probability, would have been the same. A 
reluctance would be felt at suggesting that captain Lawrence 
could, at the same time, have shown as much service to the 
Packet, of twelve guns, had she come out in company with the 
Bonne Citoyenne, the suggestion looks so like boasting, were 
it not for the singular fact, that the Bonne Citeyenne, with the 
Packet in company, did not come out. 

The vessel the Hornet was after, when the Peacock bore 
down, lay at anchor, within about six miles, during the engage- 
ment. She afterwards proved to be the Espiegle, of fifteen thirty- 
two-pound carronades, and two long nines. Captain Lawrence, 
from the size, expected at the time an attack, thinking her com- 
mander might well calculate on the Hornet being disabled in the 
combat. Our ship was prepared to receive her. By nine o’clock 
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her boats were all stowed, a new set of sails bent—cvery thing 
was again ready for action. 

Next morning captain Lawrence found on board 270 souls; 
and, as his crew had been for some time on short allowance, he 
determined to steer forthwith for the United States. 

No sooner had they arrived at New York than the officers of 
the Peacock honourably made public their grateful feelings, for 
the kindness of captain Lawrence, and the officers under him: they 
said, ** we ceased to consider ourselves firisoners.”’ The crew most 
heartily vied with their captain in his generosity, as well as his 
bravery. The sailors of the Peacock were left destitute of a 
change of apparel, so suddenly their vessel had sunk. The crew 
of the Hornet contributed enough to present each of them with a 
seaman’s suit. Such conduct is worthy heroic sailors! They in- 
deed received no thanks; nor did they want them. These hearts 
of oak, from opposite extremities of the ocean, mingling together 
on the same deck, beat with but one common pulsation. 

Amidst the applause and acclamations that greeted him from 
every direction, on his return home, the circumstance, not the 
least agreeable to the feelings of captain Lawrence, was, that his 
memorial had, in his absence, succeeded, and his rank been set- 
tled by the senate of his country, to his entire satisfaction. 

On the opening of the first meeting of congress, his battle 
was thus officially noticed by the president of the nation: —* In 
continuance of the brilliant achievements of our infant navy, a 
signal triumph has been gained by captain Lawrence and his 
companions, in the Hornet sloop of war, which destroyed a Bri- 
tish sloop of war, with a celerity so unexampled, and with a 
slaughter of the enemy so disproportionate to the loss in the 
Hornet, as to claim for the conqueror the highest praise.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Grandchild and Grandchildren.—There is something very ab- 
surd in this. Grandfather is properly the great or greater father; 
but the case seems to be just the contrary with grandchild, who 
is the little or less child. The French therefore express it much 
mare sensibly than we do, by fretit-fils. 
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22 WASHINGTON’S LETTERS. 
FOR THE PORT POLIO. WASHING oN = LETTERS, No. 2. 

The following letter appears to be addressed to the governor 
of one of the colonies, but the envelope is lost. ‘There is something 
peculiarly interesting in the contemplation of Wasiington at the 
age oi twenty, writing with the zeal which we find here, about the 
property, divnity, and iands of the British monarch. It shows tha 
the rind of this great and good man was deeply impressed with those 
principles, whici ornament the individual and support the state. 
In his youth we behold him exerting his “ heroic spirit’ in de- 
fence of the sovereign to whom he owed obedience: but when the 
obstinate ignorance of the ministers of this same * master” dissol- 
ved the ties of ailegiance by harsh, and illegal acts, we see him 
with the same promptitude, girding on his sword, to defend his 
own rights. Although he ardently loved peace, and was bounti- 
fully gifted with the “ sweetest phrase”* of it, yet he hesitated 
not an instant between the summons of his country, and the “ still 
small” and delightful whispers of rural retirement and domestic 
quict. He was not one of those contemptible negatives in poli- 
tical arithmetic, who have “ nothing todo with public affairs, 
andleave them to the care of wiser heads.” He thought with 
Cato, that itis the duty of every man, totake one side or the 
other in all important questions. As a subject, he knew it was 
his duty to defend the rights of the government by which he was 
protected: as a man, he felt that it was his right to scan the prin- 
ciples by which that government was guided, and his privilege to 
resist every unlawful encroachment. In making his election, at 
that dreadfullconjuncture, which appalledthe craven hearts of many, 
he had every thing to lose, and nothing, as an individual, to gain.— 
Wealth did not ailure him, and the seductive temptations of 
power had no influence in his deliberations. He had the wisdom 
to comprel.end the extent of the usurpation; and, happily for 
his country, he had also the ability to conduct, and the fortune to 
achieve tle great work of our deliverance. He mounted the 
fearful eminence with a firm and deliberate step; and even his 
foes, with some few disgraceful and conspicuous exceptions, were 
compclied to say, 

However heaven ar fortune cast his lot, 
Tiere lives in him, 


& loyal, just, and upright gentleman. 
* Richard 1}. 
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With a perseverance which no sinister event could divert; 
an energy which no force could withstand; a sagacity which no 
stratagem could elude, he accomplished the mighty labour. He 
gave us freedom, stability, and happiness, by devising and estab- 
lishing the best form of government, considered with respect to 
its theory and practical operation, that ever was conceived. In 
return for all this, he intrigued for no power, he claimed no re- 
ward: for what has man to give in recompense for such services? 
He retired to Mount Vernon, and, amidst its peaceful shades, he 
composed an address to his fellow-citizens, in which our best 
interests are wisely scanned, and our best principlesare powerfully 
inculcated. Of this political legacy, we may use the language 
of Dr. Young in speaking of Johnson’s Rasselas—“ it is a mass of 


> 


sense.” He spins no webs of technical sophistry; he bewilders 
by no mazy !abyrinth of precedents; he dazzles with no glitter- 
ing figures of ambitious eloquence; he does not distort or dis- 
guise: but in the plain language of common sense, aided by the 
potent auxilliaries of long experience and unquestionable recti- 
tude, he illustrates our political relations, and indicates our politi- 
cal march. The consecrated altar of Apollo supplied a holy 
spark to rekindle the fires of the Greeks which had been extin- 
guished by the infatuated followers of the Persian monarch. So 
when our horizon shall be dimmed by ignorance, if ever the time 
should arrive, when difficulties perplex and dangers dismay, let 
us unfold this scroll of wisdom, and ponder, with mingled emo- 
tions of affection and respect, upon the lessons of Washington. 


If there exist a man design’d by Heaven, 

To cheer with wisdom a benighted land, 

Tho’ FoUL DETRACTION scowl upon his name, 
Tho’ the deaf adder scorn the charmer’s song, 
Yet shall he feel within a still small vuice, 
Breathe an approving blessing on his toil; 

Wise in the manliness of ancient days, 

Simple in manners as the guileless child. 

His counsels late posterity shall hear, 

And weep at their neglect ——_—= 
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24 WASHINGTON’S LETTERS. 


Wits Creek, 24th April, 1754. 
May it please your Excellency, 

It is with the greatest concern I acquaint you, that Mr. Ward, ensign in 
captain Trent’s company, was obliged to surrender his small fortress in the 
Forks of Monongahela, at the surnmons of captain Contreceur, commander 
of the French forces, who fell down from Venango with a fleet of 560 canoes 
and batteaux, conveying upwards of one thousand men, eighteen pieces of ar- 
tillery, and large stores of provisions and other necessaries) Mr. Ward have 
ing but an inconsiderable number of men (not exceeding 30,) and no cannon to 
make a proper defence, was forced to deliver up the fort on the 17th instant, 
They suffered him to draw outhis men, arms, and working-tools, and gave leave 
that he might retreat to the inhabitants with them. I have heard of your excel- 
lency’s great zeal for his majesty’s service, and for all our interests on the pre- 
sent occasion; therefore I am persuaded you will take proper notice of the Indi- 
an’s moving speech, and think their unshaken fidelity worthy your consideration. 

I have arrived thus far with adetachment of 159 men; col. Fry with the 
remainder of the regiment and artillery is daily expected. In the mean time 
we shall advance slowly across the mountains, making the roads as we march, 
fit for the carriage of the great guns, &c. and are designed to proceed as far 
as the mouth of Red Stone Creek, which enters Monongahela about 57 miles 
above the fort (the French have taken), from whence we have water carriage 
down the river? there is a store-house built by the Ohio company at the place, 
which for the present, may serve as areceptacle for our ammunition and pro= 
visions. 

Besides the French herein mentioned, we have credible information, that 
another party are coming up Ohio. We also have intelligence that 600 of the 
Chippoway, and Ottoway Indians are marching down Scido Creek to join them. 

i ought first to have begged pardon of your excellency for this liberty of 
writing, as] am not happy enough to be ranked among those of your acquain- 
tance. It was the glowing zeal I owe my country that influenced me to im- 
part these advices, and my inclination prompted me to do it to you, as I know you 
are solicitous for the public weal and warm in this interesting cause—that should 
rouse from the lethargy we have fallen into, the heroic spirit of every free- 
bern Englishman, to assert the rights and privileges of our king (if we don’t 
consult the benefit of ourselves) and resque from the invasions of a usurping 
enemy, our master’s property, his dignity, and lands. 

I hope, sir, you will excuse the freeness of my expressions, they are the pure 
sentiments of the breast of him who is with all imaginable regard and due _ re- 
spect, 

Your Excelleney’s most obedient and very humble servant. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


N. B. I herewith have inclosed for your Excellency’s perusal a copy of the 
summons from the French officer, and also the Indian’s speech which was (e- 
hivered to, and brought by Mr. Ward. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—FRANKLINIANA. 


A gentleman who has had access to the library of the United States, re- 
cently purchased from Mr. Jefferson, has transmitted _to us the following ex- 
tracts from an anonymous pamphlet, with the marginal notes of Dr. Franklin, 
in his own writing. Neither the title nor the date of the pamphlet is given, but 
ihe subject and the time are sufficiently evident. 


Text. “ We are not in general sensible of the benefits we 
derive from society, till we happen to be deprived of them; but 
by reflection we may easily conceive the happiness we enjoy be- 
yond what is attainable by solitary savages.” Page 2. 


Note BY Dr. Frankiin. The difference is not so great 
as may be imagined. Happiness is more generally and equally 
diffused among savages than in our civilized societies. No Euro- 
pean, who has once tasted savage life, can afterwards bear to live 
in our societies. The care and labour of providing for artificial 
and fashionable wants—the sight of so many rich, wallowing in 
superfluous plenty, whereby so many are kept poor and distress- 
ed by want—the insolence of office—the snares and plagues of 
law, and the restraints of custom, all contribute to disgust them, 
with what we call, civil society. 


Text. “If the law of nations allows men to treat a con- 
quered country as they please, the right of original profierty, the 
creation of a colony, and the supplying it with people, must give 
a much better title to jurisdiction and superiority.” Page 30. 


Notr. The British nation had no original property in the 
country of America. It was purchased by the first colonists of 
the natives, the only owners. The colonies were not created by 
Britain, but by the colonists themselves. The people that went 
cost the nation nothing to send them there: they went at their 
own expense, N.S. and Georgia excepted, and to these were 
sent many people who died or went away. 


Trext. “ Their division into provinces at present makes 
every colony a little state of itself.” Page 44. 


Nore. There you hit it; and they will always (probably) 
centinue so. 
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FRANKLINIANA. 


Text. “ Whilst they defend on Great Britain, they are sure 
of being presently informed of any danger that threatens them.” 
Page 45. 

Norr. While connected with Great Britain, they are sure 
of being engaged in all her wars and quarrels. 


Text. “ It is true a time will come, when the North Ameri- 


ean colonies shall exceed Great Britain in strength.” 


Nore. Then don’t make enemies of them, if you are wise. 


Text. “It is also likely that, iz time, America will make her 


own manufactures.” 


Nore. You are hastening that time by your own folly. 


Trxt. ‘“ And perhaps a separation take place by consent, 
when the national debt is discharged.” 


Nore. He seems to imagine the colonies concerned in the 
national debt;—a notion quite new. 


Text. “The further the colonists extend themselves from 
the sea and great rivers, the dearer our manufactures must come 
to them, on account of and carriage.” 


Nore. The further they extend themselves, the less likely 
to be too populous, so as to engage in manufactures: but no dis- 
tance they can go from the sea, will add much by carriage to the 
price of British goods. The country is full of rivers and lakes; 
which this writer seems not to know. 


Text. “Fora province, formed entirely from subjects of 
the state, to pretend to equality, seems a sort of civil mutiny. It 
is to be hoped that our colonists have run into these excesses, ra- 
ther from error in judgment than from a design to withdraw their 
allegiance.” 


Nore. It is great impudence or folly in a man to suppose 
that, because he is an Englishman, every American owes him 
allegiance. If every Englishman is not a sovereign over every 
American, neither can he communicate such sovereignty to ano- 
ther, by choosing him parliament man. 
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DA PONTE’S ITALIAN POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DA PONTE’S ITALIAN POETRY. 


Letter from the Author of the “ Pursuits of Literature,” to a 
Friend, ufion an ode of Lorenzo Da Ponte. 


The following letter has been some time in our possession. It was with- 
held because we entertained some scepticism on the score of its authenticity. 
Our doubts have been removed, and we cheerfully publish s0 honourable a tes- 
timonial of the talents of one of our adopted citizens. We get vice and disor- 
der in abundance from Europe, but in this emigration we have something to 


cherish:—a rich plant, and not a baleful weed. 


THERE are at present in Italy, or there were in latter times; 
as you well know, my dear friend, many persons of distinguished 
and brilliant talents, the successors of Dante, Petrarch and Chia- 
brera; of whom perhaps, at some future time, I shall make ho- 
nourable mention. Among these are Monti, Casti, Mazza, Savioli, 
Bondi, Parini, Cesarotti, and many others, whose reputation may 
be considered unalterably established. But at present I would 
draw your attention to a small volume, which accidentally fell 
into my hands not long since, of a poet, residing amongst our- 
selves, entitled ‘ Poetical Essays of Lorenzo Da Ponte,” in vari- 
ous style and measure, all very pleasing and beautiful, and on 
subjects, amusing, serious, and sublime. The poet, although 
confined to a narrow sphere, has merited much true glory; but 
for his ode, entitled “ Death of the Emperor Joseph II., and Ac- 
cession to the Throne of Leopold II.” I would boldly place him 
between the Savonese and the Tuscan. It is not my intention, in 
this place, to mention his other delightful poetry; but I will cite 
this ede alone before the tribunals of the learned; for, as is well 
said by Muratori, “a single composition, though it be brief, is 
sufficient to discover the ability of its author; and men of science 
will thence perceive the brilliancy of his genius, and the depth 
of his judgment.” As far as relates to myself, I would not he- 
sitate to place this ode in competition with any production of the 
most worthy disciples of Dante and Petrarch, either with regard 
to the subject-matter, the lyrical arrangement, the tenderness and 
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sublimity of the thoughts, the vivacity of the ideas, the splendour 
of the colouring, or the measure-—whether majestic, grave, ten- 
der or animated. 

Indeed, after having perused, re-perused and pondered this 
wonderful ode, I believe, that if Petrarch had heard it, he would | 
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have assigned the author a place very near to himself, without 
requiring any other proof of his sublime, fertile and cultivated 





4 genius. 
d i Your most devoted, 

P. Gennaro, 1804. T.M 
; wha 
tT FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


Thus in delight my winter evenings roll. 


pa 
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MSS. Pascat is the author of the following advice to au- 
thors:—If you wish to have your works printed without errors, 
i never write the manuscript well; for if you do it is given to the 
apprentices, who make a thousand blunders; whereas, if it is dif- 


a ae - 


ficult to read, the best workmen are put upon it. 

This advice may do where the manuscript is to be put im- 
mediately in the hands of a printer; but if it is to be submitted 
previously to an editor; the chances are ten to one that it will be 
thrown in the fire, if it is not well written. 


fas h 
Wine. Kotzebue makes one of his characters, who is ex- V 
patiating in praise of wine, assign as a reason why fishes do not 


a talk, the fact that they drink nothing but water. Demosthenes 
| was likewise a water-drinker, and Cicero was remarkably tem- n 
perate; but Gay, when writing on wine, elevated, probably, by b 


ie his subject, says, 


| Thou— with eloquence profound, 


And arguments convietive didst enforce, 


IY 

Fam’d Tully, and Demosthenes renown’d. | 

f 0 
ConsuGaL Lire. Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche is among the best jt 


poems of the present day; but owing, probably, to its allegori- 
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cal form, it is not popular. The diction is polished with exqui- 
site art, and the fair author never loses an opportunity, though 
constantly in the regions of fairy land, of inculcating useful les- 
sons on the realities of life. To every Beatrice of my acquaint- 
ance, who has wisely resolved to live no longer on disdain, I re- 
commend the following stanzas, which convey salutary advice, 
with not less feeling than truth. 


The tears capricious beauty loves to shed, 
The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue, 
May wake the impassion’d lover’s tender dread, 
And toueh the string that clasps his soul so strong: 
But, ah! beware, the gentle power too long 
Will not endure the frown of angry strife; 
He shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 
Who blast the joys of calm domestic strife, 


And flies when discord shakes her braid with quarrels rife. 


Oh! he will tell you, that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flame; 

If oft repeated, lo! on rapid wing 
ile flies to hide his fair but tender frame; 

From violence, reproach, or peevish blame 
Irrevocably flies. Lament in vain! 

Indifference comes the abandon’d heart to claim, 
Asserts for ever her repulsive reign, 

Close follow’d by disgust and all her chilling train. 


If there be any in this predicament, among those who may 
honour my lucubrations with a perusal, I would advise them, with 
more than a bachelor’s fervour, to seize the first reconciling mo- 
ment. It may be very hard indeed to bear with all the cross hu- 
mours of a capricious husband: but cross humours, if properly 
managed, may be dissipated, and the close of the day be gilded 
by those cheerful rays, that succeed an April shower. 


Brocraruy. In the present rage for biography, the legiti- 
mate end of this species of writing seems to be neglected. Many 
of the writers deliver themselves, as if they were in a court of 
justice, and under an obligation to declare the whole truth, and 
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nothing but the truth. But even on such occasions, the rule of 
evidence does not require the disclosure of any fact which is ir- 
relevant to the subject of discussion. So, in relating the life of 
a deceased person, the biographer should not be indulged in the 
detail of idle, indecent or impertinent anecdotes. He should feel 
for the frailty of human nature, and respect the actual condition 
of society. If the publication of particular incidents can be 
shown, positively, to be conducive to some proper purpose, moral 
or intellectual, they may be said to he the property of the public; 
and he who undertakes the office of instructing his fellow men, 
would betray his duty if he should shrink from the task, how- 
ever unpleasant it might be to his feelings. The subject is 
treated with much force and perspicuity, in a passage which I 
shall transcribe from a pamphlet recently published. 


‘“* Silence is a privilege of the grave, a right of the departed: let him, 
iherefure, who infringes that right, by speaking publicly of, for, or against, those 
who cannot speak for themselves, take heed that he opens not his mouth with- 
out a sufficient sanction. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, is a rule in which these 
sentiments have been pushed to an extreme, that proves how deeply humanity 
is interested in maintaining them. And it was wise to announce the precept 
thus absolutely; both because there exist in that same nature, by which it has 
been dictated, so many temptations to disregard it,—and because there are 
powers and influences, within and without us, that will prevent its being literally 
fulfilled—to the suppression of profitable truth. Penaities of law, conventions of 
manners, and personal fear, protect the reputation of the living; and something 
of this protection is extended to the recently dead,—-who survive, to a certain de- 
gree, in their kindred and friends. Few are so insensible as not to feel this, and 
not to be actuated by the feeling. But only to philosophy, enlightened by the affec- 
tions, does it belong justly to estimate the claims of the deceased, on the one 
hand, and of the present age and future generations on the other; and to strike 
a balance between them, Such a philosophy runs a risk of becoming extinct 
among us, if the coarse intrusions into the recesses, the gross breaches upon the 
sanctities, of domestic life,- to which we have lately been more and more accus- 
tomed, are to be regarded as indications of a vigorous state of public feeling—— 
favourable to the maintenance of the liberties of our country. Intelligent lovers 
of freedom are from necessity bold and hardy lovers of truth; but, according to 
the measure in which their love is intelligent, is it attended with a finer diseri- 
mination, and a more sensitive delicacy. The wise and geod (and all others be- 
ing lovers of license rather than of liberty, are in fact slaves) respect, as one of 


the noblest characteristics of Englishmen, that jealousy of familiar approach, 
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which, while it contributes to the maintenance of private dignity, is one of the 


most efficacious guardians of rational public freedom.” 


In another part of this work, which does so much honour 
both to the head and the heart of the author, he eloquently urges 
the immunity of genius from the visits of those eaves-dreppers 
before alluded to:—those “ hackney scribblers,” as Burns, with 
prophetic fears, very justly stigmatizes them, whose savage stu- 
pidity, gropes in the mud after the appetites of the body, when 
they should be gazing with delight upon the bright surface of 
the ethereal mould. 


** But you will perhaps accuse me of refining too much; and it is, I own, 
comparatively of little importanee, while we are engaged in reading the Mliad, 
the Eneid, the tragedies of Othello and King Lear, whether the authors of these 
poems were good or bad men; whether they lived happily or miserably. Should 
a thought of the kind cross our minds, there would be no doubt, if irresistible 
external evidence did not decide the question unfavourably, that men of such 
transcendent genius were both good and happy: and if, unfertunately, it had 
been on record that they were otherwise, sympathy with the fate of their ficti- 
tious personages would banish the unweleome truth, whenever it obtraded itself, 
so that it would but slightly disturb our pleasure. Far otherwise is it with that 
class of poets, the principal charm of whose writings depends upon the familiar 
knowledge which they convey of the personal feelings of their authors. ‘This 
is eminently the case with the effusions of Burns. In the small quantity of nar- 
rative that he has given, he himself bears no inconsiderable part; and he has 
produced no drama. Neither the subjects of his poems, nor hit manner of 
handling them, allow us long to forget their author. On the basis of his human 
character he has reared a poetic one, which, with more or less distinetness, 
presents itself to view in almost every part of his earlier, and, in my estima- 
tion, his most valuable verses. This poetic fabric, dug out of the quarry of ge- 
nuine humanity, is airy and spiritual; and though the materials, in some parts, 
are coarse, and the disposition is often fantastic and irregular, yet the whole is 
agreeable and strikingly attractive. Plague, then, upon your remorseless hunters 
after matter of fact (who, after all, rank among the blindest of human beings), 
when they would convince you that the foundations of this admirable edifice are 
hollow, and that its frame is unsound! Granting that all which has been raked 
up to the prejudice of Burns were literally true, and that it added, which it does 
not, to our better understanding of human nature and human life (for that ge- 
nius is not incompatible with vice, and that vice leads to misery——the more acute 
from the sensibilities which are the elements of genius--we needed not those 
communications to inform us), how poor would have been the compensation for 
the deduction made, by this extrinsic knowledge, from the intrinsic efficacy of 


his poetry—-to please and to instruct! 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


‘In illustration of this sentiment, permit me to remind you that it is the 
privilege of poetic genius to catch, under certain restrictions, of which perhaps 
at the time of its being exerted it is but dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure 
wherever it ean be found,—in the walks of nature, and in the business of men. 
The poet, trusting to primary instinets, luxuriates among the felicities of love 
and wine, and is enraptured while he describes the fairer aspects of war: nor 
does he shrink from the company of the passion of love, though immoderate-— 
from convivial pleasure, though intemperate—-nor from the presence of war, 
though savage, and recognized as the hand-maid of desolation. Frequently and 
admirably has Burns given way to these impulses of nature, both with reference 
to himself, and in deseribing the condition of others. Who, but some impene- 
trable dunce or narrow-minded puritan in the works of art, ever read without 
delight the picture which he has drawn of the convivial exaltation of the rustie 
adventurer, Tam O’Shanter? The poet fears not to tell the reader, in the out- 
set, that his hero was a desperate and sottish drunkard, whose excesses were 
frequent as his opportunities. This reprobate sits down to his eups, while the 
storm is roaring; and heaven and earth are in confusion;—the night is driven on 
by song and tumultuous noise—laughter and jest thicken as the beverage im- 
proves upon the palate— conjugal fidelity archly bends to the service of general 
benevolence—selfishness is not absent, but wearing the mask of social cordiality 
—and, while these various elements of humanity are blended into one proud 
and happy composition of elated spirits, the anger of the tempest without doors 
only heightens and sets off the enjoyment within. I pity him who cannot per- 
ceive that, in ail this, though there was no moral purpose, there is a moral 


effect.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, NO. 508. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
ON ALLITERATION. 
‘** Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” CHURCHILL. 


Many definitions have been given of alliteration. One calls 
it “the repetition of the same letter or letters at certain inter- 
vals’’—another, “ the repetition of the same letters or syllables’ — 
a third, “the repetition of the same letter, at the beginning or 
any emphatic part of a word, at certain short intervals’”—a fourth, 
“ the beginning of two or more words which are consecutive with 
the same letter.” These definitions are incorrect—being too 
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limited and vague; limited, because they require a repetition of 
the same /etters, while they should require a repetition of letters 
of the same fower only—vague, because they confound allitera- 
tion with rhyme. The following definition is therefore preferred: 
Alliteration is that species of composition in which the sound of 
consecutive words or syllables, at certain short intervals, begins 
with letters of the same or similar powers. 

It seems that this kind of ornament has been admired ever 
since beauty of language was studied. It abounds in Homer, 
one of the earliest of the Grecian poets. In Virgil, who sought 
more than Homer for beauty, it is still more frequent. Among 
the ancient rhetoricians, Hermogenes described it under the name 
of parechesis; Aristotle called it paromoiosis, and the Latin rhe- 
toricians annominatio. Among the Icelanders it was considered 
one of the chief requisites of poetry. Van Troil tells us, “ the 
Icelandic poetry requires two things; viz. words with the same 
initial letters, and words with the same sounds. Equally requi- 
site was it considered among the ancient English and Welch. 
Giraldus Cambrensis informs us, that, “in the time of Henry IL., 
the English and Welch were so attached to this verbal ornament, 
in every highly finished composition, that nothing was esteemed 
as elegantly delivered, no diction considered but as rude and rus- 
tic, if it were not first amply refined with the polishing art of this 
figure.” Indeed, in some of the ancient English poetry, more 
attention is paid to alliteration than to rhyme, arrangement or 
measure. It occurs frequently in all the classical poets, from the 
days of Spencer to the present time. Yet modern rhetoricians 
seem to have considered it either a false refinement, or as too tri- 
vial to employ their attention. Lord Kaimes has indeed conde- 
scended to say:-—“ When two ideas are so connected as to re- 
quire but a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the 
words that express these ideas, where even so slight as where 
both begin with the same letter.” But other writers on the sub- 
ject have passed it over in almost utter silence. This is the more 
to he wondered at, because they have paid so minute an attention 
to other branches of rhetoric, not much more important. But, 
notwithstanding their neglect of it, alliteration has caught the 
attention of every reader and writer of a delicate taste. Many 
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have admired it in the writings of others, and they have endea- 
youred to imitate it, without having considered its nature, or even 
1 known its name. A taste for it cannot therefore be factitious, but 
| i. must be founded in the original principles of our nature. This 
a taste, like all others of the kind, is susceptible of much improve- 
i ment from attention and practice; and this improvement will be 
serviceable to both the reader and the writer; to the reader, as it 
will enable him more readily to see, and more fully to enjoy, the 
i beauties of alliteration—and to the writer, as it will facilitate the 
use of them. It facilitates pronunciation: it imparts both sweet- 





tea ness and energy—and is no inconsiderable aid to the memory. In 
By addition to these powerful considerations, it may also boast the 
i authority of the highest masters. It is found in Homer and Iso- 
id crates, in Virgil and Cicero, in Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Ad- 
dison, Gray, Pope, and many later writers. 

From what Stewart says (Philosophy of the Human Mind, 


. = me 


chap. 5), it appears that alliteration is founded on that association 
im. of ideas which arises from resemblance. If this be true, it cer- 
i. tainly deserves some attention from those who treat on the /hilo- 
A sophy of rhetoric. 
Much of the pleasure which alliteration affords is to be ac- 
counted for, like that of rhyme, on the principles of music.* But 
in its nature it 1s very distinct fromrhyme. All the syllables into 
which it enters are compound, and its beauty consists in the initia/ 
sounds of those syllables, while that of rhyme consists in the c/os- 
ing sounds. Indeed it is necessary to rhyme, that the initia/ sounds 
be dissimilar. Rhyme and alliteration differ in another respect. 
| Alliteration gives beauty to prose as well as poetry, but rhyme 
‘ie cives beauty to poetry only. In prose the jingle of rhyme is a 

positive deformity. In comparing the excellencies of the two, 

rhyme will be found to have no great preference. In point of 
| richness of melody, perhaps they are equal: and in the places 
| they occupy they are nearly so. for rhyme holds a conspicuous 
| place—the end of the line—and alliteration often occupies one 
still more so—being the emphatic word. Rhyme has a unifor- 
mity of places, and those places being known, the mind always 


* See Lord Kaimes’ Elements of Criticism, Fersifcation. 
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expects it, and is always gratified. But the places of alliteration 
not being fixed, the mind is not prepared for it, and often passes 
it unnoticed; yet when it is neticed, it pleases the more by being 
unexpected: and it also pleases more than rhyme, by admitting of 
greater variety. 

We shall now consider the power and arrangement of letters 
in alliteration. It is not necessary that the same letter be re- 
peated, to produce this beauty; for many letters have, at times, 
the power of others, and if rightly arranged, they will produce 
alliteration. Thus c sometimes has the sound of &, as courts of 
kings. Both c and & have the power of gu, as, I came from cap- 
tain Kirwan’s quarters. Chas also the sound of s, as, the centu- 
rion’s servant. E and i have the power of x, as, early his irksome 
task he urged. # has the power of fA, as, then flew the phantom 
far. G has the power of 7, as, gems and jewels. J, used as a 
consonant, has the power of u and y, as, so convenient for your 
use. Thas the power of sh, as, his actions show his meaning. 
Finally, alliteration does not entirely cease, when the letters which 
begin the consecutive syllables have not the same power, but are 
somewhat similar, as, ad/ things in order—all the ancient papri- 
archs. Accordingly, in the definition which we have suggested, 
it is made to consist in the repetition of letters of the same or 
similar powers. 

It is generally thought necessary that the letters of the same 
or similar powers should begin the consecutive words; but it is 
evident that alliteration would. be perfect, provided these letters 
begin the accented syllables of such words, as, beginning to be- 
gsuile—a great ambiguity. When part of the sy!lables to which 
these letters are prefixed are unaccented, it is imperfect, as, a 
victim of intemperance. It is still more imperfect, but does not 
cease to please, when all of them are unaccented, as, virtwous by 
nature. Accordingly it is said, in the above definition, that let- 
ters of the same or similar powers may begin, either with the 
consecutive words, or the syllables that compose them. It should 
here be added, that these letters of similar powers should be re- 
peated at certain short intervals. They should be short, because, 
if otherwise, we forget the former before we arrive at the latter> 
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We have observed that alliteration facilitates pronunciation: 
This requires more attention, since it is denied by some writers. 
They doubt, whether a person could pronounce the same sound 
at intervals easier than he could vary from it. This is a question 
to be decided by experiment only; and from the trials which we 
have made, we are decidedly of opinion, that we can repeat the 
similar sounds more easily than we can enunciate various sounds. 
It is true some sounds are far more easy to the organs than others; 
and thus it might be easier to vary from a difficult sound to an 
€asy one, than to repeat the difficult sound: but take two different 
sounds, equally easy to the organs, and it will be found easier to 
repeat one of them at intervals, than to enunciate them alternately. 
This may be accounted for on the principle of that facility which 
is acquired by habit. It is a well known fact, that we can pro- 
nounce a difficult word or syllable more easy for having just be- 
fore pronounced it. Is it not reasonable, then, to suppose, that 
any sound is more easily repeated than first pronounced: But it 
is said again, that though alliteration may facilitate pronunciation, 
still the facility which it gives could not conduce to the pleasure 
which this figure yields; for this is the pleasure of the ear, and 
not of the organs of speech. To this it may be replied, the plea- 
sure which alliteration yields belongs not solely to the ear. It is 
acknowledged, that much of it consists in sound. But much of 
it is also to be accounted for upon the principle of sympathy and 
the communication of fiassion among related objects. It is well 
known, that when a person speaks with ease and pleasure to him- 
self, we hear him with pleasure. We sympathize in the pleasure 
with which he speaks; and this seems to give a degree of excel- 
lence to what he utters. Thus alliteration, by giving facility to 
the speaker, gives pleasure to the hearer, on the same principle. 

Some attention ought to be paid to the duration of the intcr- 
vals at which the letters of similar powers should be repeated. 
If repeated at some intervals, they render language difhieult to 
the organs of speech, and unpleasant to the ear: but if the length 
of these intervals be varied, it becomes easy and delightful. 
These intervals must be varied according to the place of the ac- 
cent, and the power of the letters which compose the alliterative 


language. Concise and simple rules concerning them cannot 
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perhaps be given. The proper length of each interval is better 
ascertained by trial, the ear deciding what is agreeable to it, and 
the organs of speech, what is easy to them. 

In the use of alliteration we ought to remember that it must 
not be used to the exclusion of greater beauties. ‘The greatest 
beauty should always be preferred; and as this, though not the least, 
is nevertheless inferior to some others, it must be relinquished 
when it would displace them. There is the greatest danger of 
sacrificing frerspicuity and propriety to it; because when we seek 
among words, nearly synonymous, for such as produce it, we are 
apt to admit such words, in preference to those which would ex- 
press our meaning with greater precision: yet such is the multi- 
tude of our synonymous words, that there is great scope for the 
use of alliterative language, without any injury te frecision or 


33 


firrofriety. ‘Thus the writer can say, “ deepest dye,” instead of 
deepest hue—“ dattle dlade,” instead of sword—* soon he sooth- 
ed his soul to pleasures,” instead of soon he lulled his mind to 
pleasure. In this choice of words, he may even avail himself of 
many which contain alliteration in themselves. Of these com- 
found adjectives, as we may call them, some are peculiarly ele- 
gant, as “ dlood-d0ught,” “ dlast-deaten,” “ war-worn.” Allite- 
ration conveys different degrees of pleasure, according to the na- 
ture and arrangement of the letters which produce it. Some 
letters have a richer sound than others, and therefore produce 
this beauty in a greater degree. Sometimes two consonants 
blended, form a kind of compound consonant; and a repetition 
of this is more beautiful than a repetition of one of its compo- 
nent letters only. Thus, “the cynic’s snuff and critic’s sneer,’ 
is more beautiful than 


“ The one writes the Snarler—the other the Scourge.” 


It has already been remarked, that when letters of similar 
powers begin the accented syllables, this beauty is greater than 
when they begin the unaccented ones. It should be added, that 
when these coincide with emphasis, the beauty is still more evi- 
dent. In verse the same effect follows, when they coincide with 
the poetic accent. The reason is, they then occupy the more 
conspicuous places, and therefore more completely seize the at- 
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tention. When the emphasis, and the verbal and poetic accents 
all coincide, the effect is peculiarly pleasant. Such is the effect 
in the following lines: 


«“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.” 


“ Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green.” 
“ Weave the warp and weave the woof.” 


“ Thoughts that dreathe, and words that durn.” 


It also adds to the beauty of alliteration to have re/ated words 
begin with letters of similar powers. Even where there is only 
a grammatical relation, as between a noun and an adjective, or a 
verb and its agent or object, it gives additional beauty: but where 
the relation is in the sense, it gives still more. This is especially 
the case in comparisons, either by similitude or contrast, when 
the words, standing for the things compared, begin with letters of 
similar powers, as, “ To be really holy is to be relatively holy” — 
‘IT know how to be aéased, and I know how to adound—* that 
man may /ast, but never /ives,’” &c. In comparisons, alliteration 
sets the words compared in a stronger point of light, and thus 
aids expression. This is the excellence to which lord Kaimes 
alludes, in the quotation which we made from him. It therefore 
not only has all the beauty which we have asserted, by occupying 
the most conspicuous place in the sentence, but it possesses that 
fineness of language which arises from its aptitude to convey 
ideas. Jt is on account of this force that it is so often used in 
proverbs, as, “ the more rain, the more rest””—“ when wine is in, 
wit is out.” Indeed the force of this manner of expression seems 
to have much the same effect upon the vulgar which fondness for 
rhyme produces. While the one leads them to vary the pronun- 
ciation of words, to make them chime with other words, the other 
often suggests words different from their meaning, to form alli- 
terative proverbs, as, “If you dont /ike it, ‘you must /ump it.” 

But perhaps the artful repetition of the aspiration is most 


—} 


successful where the language is intended as an echo of the sense. 
This will appear from the following lines: 


“ So talk’d the spirited sly snake.” 


‘ Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down,” 
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« Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures.” 

“ The rough rock roars, tumultuous boil the waves.” 

“ Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 

“ Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.” 

“ And the winds and the waves wafted Wiiliam away.’’* 


“¢ And sadly silent, seeks the sweets of sleep.”’* 


It ought to be observed, that this, like all other beauties, may 
be used too profusely, and produce satiety and disgust. Who is 
not cloyed with it, in the following eulogy on a young lady, which 
appeared some time since, in the public prints? “If doundless 
benevolence de the dasis of dbeatitude, and Aarmless Aumanity a 
harbinger of hallowed Aeart, these christian concomitants com- 
posed her characteristics, and conciliated the esteem of her co- 
temporary acquaintances, who mean to model their manners after 
the mould of their meritorious monitor.” 

But we have some specimens of alliteration, in which there 
are none of the beauties which we have ascribed toit. All we 
can admire in them, and probably all that their authors intended 
we should admire, is their perseverance and ingenuity in hunting 
out so many words of the same initials, and arranging them in a 
connected discourse. Of such is the “ Specimen of Alliteration,” 
found in the second volume of the Repository, in which most of 
the words begin with 7. Of such is Hubald’s Latin poem in 
praise ‘of baldness, addressed to Carolus Calvus, or Charles the 
Bald. It consists of a hundred lines, all of which begin with 
C. Such also is the “ Pugna forcorum fer Publium Portium 
foetam,”’ a poem, published more than a hundred and sixty years 
ago, in which every word is said to begin with 7. These we ad- 
mire, not for any real beauty, but on account of the ingenuity 
which they display. 

Alliteration is not adapted to the language of deep-toned 
passion. It is evident, that when the mind is engaged in a very 


* These two lines are quoted from a Port Folio, of an old date. The 
author of the former of them did not perceive this alliteration, until a long 
time after the ballad was published. The latter is the last line of the deserip- 
tion of a solitary smoker, who had exhausted his last cigar. 
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serious subject, or wound up to a high pitch of feeling, it eannet 
be disposed to attend to the smaller beauties of language: but it 
is principally when we are in a playful mood, or at best but mode- 
rately affected, that this beauty pleases most; for the mind has 
leisure then to attend to the minor beauties of language, and has 
a relish for them. 

It may be added, that alliteration gives peculiar zest to wit. 
Those who have succeeded well, as ludicrous or facetious writers, 
have been more attentive to this than it has generally been sup- 
posed. It appears in the facetious names which they have in- 
vented, as, “ Busby Birch,” “ Peter Pindar,” “ Zabitha Tow- 
ser,” “Whim Whams of Launcelot Longstaff:’”’ also in their 
sallies of wit, as, 


7 a “ For every why he had a wherefore.” 
he, _ Magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fool.” 
ie ‘¢ But thousands die without a ¢/is or that.” 


fe “ Die and endow a. college or a cat.” B. 





A FACTIOUS MEMBER 


| Is sent out, laden with the wisdom and politics of the place he 

serves for, and has his own freight and custom free. He is trusted 
like a factor to trade for a society, but endeavours to turn all the. 

| public to his own private advantages. He has no instructions but 
his pleasure, and therefore strives to have his privileges as large. 
He is very wise in his politic capacity, as having a full share in 
Bis the house, and an implicit right to every man’s reason, though he 











very, will find them so perfectly agreeable to the rules of the t 


| has none of his own, which makes him appear so simple out of 1 
| it it. He believes all reason of state consists in faction, as all wis- 
ee dom in haranguing, of which he is so fond, that he had rather the 
| L, ‘| nation should perish than continue ignorant of his great abilities ( 

HF that way; though he that observes his gestures, words, and deli- 

| 


house, that he cannot but conclude that he learnt his oratory the 
very same way that jackdaws and parrots practise by. For he 
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ANECDOTE OF SIR JOHN BARNARD. 4} 


‘coughs, and spits, and blows his nose with that discreet and pru- 
dent caution, that you would think he had buried his talent in a 
handkerchief, and were now pulling it out to dispose of it toa 
better advantage. He stands and presumes so much upon the 
hrivileges of the house, as if every member were a tribune of the 
people, and had as absolute power as they had in Rome, accord- 
ing to the established fundamental custom and practice of their 
quartered predecessors, of unhappy memory. He endeavours to 
show his wisdom in nothing more than in appearing very much 
dissatisfied with the present management of state-affairs, although 
he knows nothing of the reasons: so much the better; for the 
thing is more difficult, and argues his judgment and insight the 
greater; for any man can judge that understands the reasons of 
what he does, but very few know how to judge mechanically, 
without understanding why or wherefore. It is sufficient to 
assure him, that the public money has been diverted from the 
proper uses it was raised for, because he has had no share of it 
himself; and the government ill managed, because he has no hand 
in it: which, truly, is a very great grievance to the people, that 
understand, by himself and his party, that are their representa- 
tives, and ought to understand for them how able he is for it. He 
fathers all his own passions and concerns, like bastards, on the 
people; because, being trusted by them, without articles or con- 
ditions, they are bound to acknowledge whatsoever he dees as 
their own act and deed. 





ANECDOTE OF SIR JOHN BARNARD. 


Sir Ropertr WaALpoLe was more than once heard to say; 
that sir John Barnard, a plain citizen of London, an honest man, 
and one of the representatives for that city, during six parlia- 


ments, was the only member whem he found it difficult to answer 
or refute. 


> 


“ There is,” said that able minister, “so much evident in- 
tegrity in all he says, that the preponderancy of good design 
makes up for any defect in argument, and wins the hearts of a! 


parties.” 
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ANECDOTE OF SIR JOHN BARNARD. 


During the time that the subject of the present article was 
first magistrate ef the metropolis, a little employment in his dis- 
posal became vacant, and many candidates applied, for whom 
strong interest was made. At a court of aldermen, held soon 
after, a poor friendless freeman presented a petition for the place 
in question; to which the lord mayor appointed him, without ask- 
ing one question, or receiving a single recommendation in his fa- 
vour. The old man, unable to utter a word, retired with tears in 
his eyes, and a heart throbbing with gratitude. 

Sir John being asked by one of his associates, what superior 
merits the successful candidate possessed, replied in the follow- 
ing words: 

“T guessed that my manner of proceeding would excite 
your attention and surprise; yet, after an explanation, I am in- 
clined to think, that you will not only approve of what I have 
done, but that, placed in my circumstances, you would have 
| acted precisely in the same manner. 
hee “I never spoke to the person whom I have appointed, and 
am as entirely a stranger to his situation, and the circumstances 
of his life, as any gentleman present.” 

t The curiosity of the alderman naturally increased. 





| ‘“ But in my way to Clapham Common, which, as many 
ty of you know, I have visited fora little fresh air and undisturb- 
: ed repose, for these last eight-and-twenty years, my notice has 
' Ji been attracted by the sedentary diligence and unremitting attend- 
ance of the man to whom I have given the place; which I wish 





was better worth his acceptance. 

“Tt was at a little watchmakevr’s shop,” continued sir John, “on 
1 London bridge-(in those days a street, crowded with houses), that 
he first caught my eye; and during the whole period I have spe- 
cified, at my going out of town in the afternoon, and at my return 
on in the morning, he never was absent from his post and employ- 
i ment a single day. | 
y “TI know nothing, as I have before observed, of the state of 





his finances; but the appearance of his coat, and his grey locks, 
indicate that he is not very young, nor very wealthy; and he, who 
for so many years has been ineffectually diligent—he who has 
toiled so long, without securing a comfortable competency for 
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declining life, has, in my opinion, a preferable claim, a demand 
which ought not to be resisted, on the generosity, as well as jus- 
tice, of a commercial city like ours.” 

The worthy citizens not only agreed in opinion with their 
chief magistrate, but, uniting their contributions, made a hand- 
some purse, which sir John was requested to present, in their 
names, to the man whom he had so laudably patronized. Subsequent 
inquiry fully justified the step which had been taken in favour of 


the veteran mechanic. It was a case of genuine distress, be- 
yond the possibility of imposture. 





FOR THE PORT-FOLIO.—WITTY ELOQUENCE. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

Amusine myself a few days ago with the perusal of a volume, 
containing reports of the debates in the parliament of Ireland, in 
the years 1763 and 1764, I was forcibly struck, in a variety of 
passages, by the superiority of the eloquence of that day. I do 
not mean the verbiage, but the intrinsic excellence and weight of 
argument—the simple wisdom of some of the orators, the spark- 
ling wit, the pungent humour, the keen satire, and the biting 
irony of others—and of all of them the condensed solidity of ar- 
gument, which seemed rather to scorn than to solicit the aid of 
high-sounding words, and te urge conviction with vehemence and 
energy, rather than to court applause and admiration. Of Ma- 
lone it was said by lord Camden, that he was among orators what 
the La Plata was among rivers: but his eloquence was such that, 
to present a specimen of it, one must give an entire oration. I 
happened, however, to stumble upon a short speech of a celebrat- 
ed orator, lawyer and humourist, who seems to have been, in his 
day, the subject of much admiration. His name was Harwood. 
Though without the dignity or wisdom of Malone, he was supe- 
rior in wit—a talent above which the mighty mind of the former 
was elevated by simplicity and directness. 
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WITTY ELOQUENCE. 


A motion being made, in the house of commons, that an ad- 
dress should be presented to the lord lieutenant, that he would be 
pleased to order the report of his majesty’s attorney and soli- 
citor general, with respect to the legality of granting the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer for life, to be laid before the 
house, a great debate ensued, in which Harwood made a speech, 
the conclusion of which I extract for your publication, if you 
think it deserving of a place. 

“In a word, my sentiment is, that lawyers do, and that they 
should differ in opinions upon points of law. I think also that it 
is very proper for lawyers upon some occasions, to differ, not 
only from one another, but from themselves. I believe there are 
many gentlemen present who have found the advantage of it. If 
all lawyers were to be of the same opinion, what subjects could 
there be for litigation? If there were no subjects for litiga- 
tion, there would very soon be no lawyers;—and if there were 
no lawyers, what would people do for advice? and to whom 
could even the crown have applied, upon the great and mo- 
mentous occasion that we are now considering? i cannot suffi- 
ciently admire and commend my worthy friend’s opinion, that 
my brethren of the law ought always to be consulted, espe- 
cially upon important and public occasions: it is an opinion from 
which great and manifest advantages will result, if it should be 
adopted; and I cannot but congratulate my brethren, that it 
is adopted in a very considerable degree already. There are 
knotty points, which even those august personages, the lords, to 
whom we inthis lower house look up, with an humble sense of 
our inferiority, may possibly find it something difficult to dis- 
cuss:—they have, therefore, as it is very fit and becoming they 
should, the prime of our lawyers for their counsellors. The law- 
yer of a lord, ought not, certainly, to be less than a judge; and 
accordingly we see that our learned judges, seated on the soft 
wool-sack, and distinguished by the lordly robe, are always at 
hand, in their house, to be occasionally consulted by them, to 
save their lordships the labour of thinking; which is certainly be- 
neath the dignity of personages so sublime and august. If it is 
fit, as my worthy friend has advanced, and as I heartily agree, 
that lawyers ought a/ways to be consulted, it is fit that we, of the 
commons, should have our lawyers too; and it gives me great plea- 
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sure to see that we are not without them. Look which way I will, 
some of the learned body are still in my eye; and this being the 
case, what need have we to look abroad? It would neither do us 
nor our lawyers eredit, to have consultations without doors, to 
‘explain or determine what they are expected to explain, and we 
are to determine within. ! humbly conceive that this affair, great, 
and solemn,and momentous as it is, may maintain its dignity in 
parliament, as well as in a court of law, and be as skilfully dis- 
cussed, and as wisely determined. . As to the laying of the writ- 
ten opinion of the attorney and solicitor general before the house, 
I confess I do not see what end it will answer. Whatever their 
opinion was I cannot teil; and if I could, I might be equally at a 
loss to know what their opinion is. As the gentlemen, therefore, 
are here, ready to answer for themselves, I must declare myself 
against the motion.” And accordingly it passed in the negative. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


POEMS BY THE KING OF PERSIA. _ 


— 


Fatu Aut Suan, the present ggvercign of Persia, is cele- 
brated for being, not-only a munificent patron of learned and in- 
genious men, but himself the author of a Dirwan, or collection 
of elegies and sonnets. P Mr. Morier, in his travels, lately pub- 
lished (p. 186), informs us that the king’s chief poet receives 
from his majesty a gold tomaum (about one pound in value) for 
every couplet, and once obtained the remission of a considerable 
debt by the composition of some pleasing verses. The govern- 
ment of Kashan, one of the chief cities in Persia, was the reward 
of poetical excellence, according to’ Mr. Scott Waring, who, in 
his “ Tour to Sheeraz,” has..exhibited a specimen of the king’s 
amatory productions. The following translations are from a 
French version; and the notes are added, in the hope that some 
of our poetical correspondents may be induced to clothe the ideas 
of the royal poet in a props adress. 


Ill. 


My soul, captivated by thy charms, wastes itself away in 


chains, and bends beneath the weight of oppression. Thou hast 
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said, “ love will bring thee to the tomb: arise and leave his do~ 
minions. But, alas! I wish to expire at thy feet, rather than to 
abandon altogether my hopes of possessing thee. I swear by the 
two bows, that send forth irresistible arrows from thine eyes, that 
my days have lost their lustre: they are dark as the jet of thy 
waving ringlets; and the sweetness of thy lips far exceeds, in the 
opinion of Khacan,* all that the richest sugar-cane has ever 
yielded. 
IV. 

The humid clouds of spring float over the enamelled meads, 
and, like my eyes, dissolve in tears. My fancy seeks thee in all 
places, and the beauties of nature retrace, at every moment, thy 
enchanting image. But thou, O cruel fair one! thou endeavour- 
est to efface from thy memory the recollection of my ardent love, 
my tender constancy. 

Thy charms eclipse the glowing tulip:—thy graceful stature 
puts to shame the lofty cypress. Let every nymph, although 
equal in beauty to Shireen,t pay homage to thy superiority; and 
let all men become like Ferhad of the mountain,} distracted on 
beholding thy loveliness. 

How could the star of day have shone amidst the heavens, if 
the moon of thy countenance had not concealed its splendour be- 


* This is a poetical surname adopted by the author, signifying emperor or 
king. 

{ Shireen, the favourite of the monarch whom European writers style 
Chosroes, is no less celebrated on account of her beauty than for the passion 
with which she inspired Ferhad. 

+ Of this unfortunate poet, the romantic story has often been told. The moun- 
tain to which our royal poet alludes is the Kooh Bisetoon, in the province of 
Curdistan, where are still visible many figures, sculptured on a rock, which, by 
the romances of Persia, are ascribed to Ferhad. Among these sculptures, travel- 
lers have noticed the representations of a female; according to local tradition, the 
fair Shireen, mistress of king Khosroo, or Chosroes, and the fascinating object 
of Ferhad’s love. As a recompense for clearing a passage over the mountain 
of Bisetoon, by removing immense rocks, which obstructed the path—a task of 
such labour as far exceeded the powers of common mortals; by the lover, how. 
ever, executed with ease,—the monarch had prom:sed to bestow Shireen on 
the enamoured statuary; but a false report of her death having been ¢gmmuni- 
cated to him in a sudden manner, he immediately destroyed himself; and the 
scene of this catastrophe is still shown amid the recesses of mount Bisetvon. 
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neath the cloud of a veil? Oh! banish me not from thy sight:-— 
command me—it will be charitable—command me to die. How 
long wilt thou reject the amorous solicitation of thy Khacan? 
Wilt theu drive him to madness by thy unrelenting cruelty? Is 
he doomed to endless tears and lamentations? 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are inftuenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir;—the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 


for themselves, is very small indeed. SHErRIDAN’s Critic. 


The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. President of the 
Royal Academy of London, prior to his arrival in England; 
compiled from materials furnished by himself. By John Galt. 
London printed. Philadelphia reprinted; Moses Thomas, 8vo, 
pp. 196: $2, with a portrait. 


Ir is related of Alexander, that he envied the good fortune of Achil- 
les, in having a Homer to inscribe the monument of his fame. We do 
not think Mr. West need indulge any regret of this sort. His biographer 
has taken an artless, but captivating view of the subject entrusted to 
him. His materials have enabled the writer to throw an air of the wonderful 
into his narrative, which tends to increase the respect with which the 
reader comes to the perusal of it; and we do not doubt that he has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of truth, no further than a portrait painter, who con- 
trives, from an ugly face, to make a handsome portrait, and still retain 
the features of the original. There is something in the fortunes of Mr. 
West so peculiar, that credulity reacily seizes the sceptre, because rea- 
gon is almost unable to accompany his rapid career to wealth and fame. 
A quaker at the head of the fine arts:—an American among the first fa- 
vourites of the British king, presents an anomaly not less honourable to 
the talents of the subject than the liberality of the monarch. 

Mr. West was born in Chester county, in this commonwealth, on the 
10th October, 1732. Of his father, it deserves to be mentioned, that he 
was the first person who maintained that it was the duty of christians to 
give freedom to their slaves. Instead of thrumming the old threadbare 
topics of liberty and equality, he gave an unequivocal proof of his since- 
rity, by manumitting a person who stood in this relation tohim. Not sa- 
tisfied with this, he proposed the matter to his neighbours, and, about the 
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year 1753, his efforts were crowned with complete success; for it was 
established as one of the tenets of the sect of friends, or quakers, as 
they are vulgarly called, that no person could remain a member of their 
community who held a human creature in slavery. Those who have fol- 
lowed the indefatigable steps of Clarkson, while he was engaged ina 
similar enterprise, will not fail to draw a comparison, highly honourable 


to this pacific sect: and they who estimate so lightly the state of society 








aes in this country, may blush to receive a precedent, in the code of huma- 
wa nity and the law of nature, from the woods and wilds of a remote pro- | 
| be vince. | 
Het We shall pass by the prediction of an enthusiast, named Peckover, 
ae that West would prove no ordinary man, because the story is really too , 
| iM ridiculous to claim our attention. The first indication of a taste for the : 
\ \ profession which he has since adorned, was given by West in his seventh 
N year, when he executed a likeness of an infant niece, whom he was rock- : 
4 ing in the cradle. Here is a distinct inspiration of genius; for he had ; 
C never seen an engraving or a picture; nor is it probable that he had even ‘ 
bi heard any conversation on such subjects, as the quakers have no esteem , 
vibe for the fine arts, and regard artists as ‘ things of naught.” , 
iy’ | We are told, in this volume (p. 23), that it was the custom of those * 
: be who resided near the highways, after supper and the last religious exer- 
a } cises of the evening, to make a large fire in the hall, and to set outa ; 
Rest table, with refreshments for such travellers as might have occasion to - 
pass during the night; and when the families assembled in the morning, 4 


they seldom found that their tables had been unvisited. This, continues i 
bis our author, who, most assuredly, never was in Chester county, was par- tl 
hat i ticularly the case at Springficld, where West was born. After a lapse 
hi of many years, and in a foreign country, fancy naturally reverts to the 





| scenes and days of infancy, with fond and romantic enthusiasm. What : 

is harsh and rugged we forget or soften; and exaggeration insensibly 

: spreads her canvass to receive the brighter colours. To what extent the ” 

# charity of the elder West may have been carried we shall not pretend to és 

he say. It is evident that his means were very narrow, because the son was fr 
Pe indebted entirely to strangers or friends for every aid that he had in his 

| Rai professional education. We do not believe that such a custom ever did nt 

| [ “it exist in this country, and least of all should we seek for it in the habits ‘a 

! , ; ? of this sect. We know that they are kind to each other, but their cha- i 

| ft a rity does not extend beyond the pale of their own church. They are a 

et not known on our pauper list; and a quaker beggar was never seen in i 


our sireets. If the scene of such open-handed hospitality had been laid 


Sa in Maryland, Virginia, Georgia or the Carolinas, there would have been 
some probability in this representation:—but that the godd folks of Ches- 
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ter county! ever practised such prodigal benevolence, is beyond the me- 
mory of those who have lived near the spot long enough to have heard 
the fact. It is by no means unusual, in the unfrequented parts of this 
state, for travellers to be invited to partake of what is going; and the 
good folks of the house will relinquish their bed, in order to accommodate 


the weary with the “ chief nourisher in life’s feast.” In the morning, if 


a compensation is mentioned, it is firmly rejected, eo nomine, when offer- 
ed under that name; though you are sometimes told you may give ‘ the 
wife” one or two dimes for her “trouble.” 

The pen and ink miniature of little Sarah was shown to Mr. Wesi, 
who, we are told, remembering the prediction of Peckover, was delighted 
with this early indication of talent in his son. (p. 21.) But the author 
says, that although he was allowed to amuse his leisure hours in the same 
manner, it did not occur to any of the family to provide him with better 
materials! (p. 28.) Luckily for the young artist, some Indians, on an an- 
nual visit to Springfield, were pleased with his sketches of birds and flow- 
ers, and they taught him to prepare red and yellow colours: his mother 
then gave him a piece of indigo, and he was thus provided with the three 
primary colours. The fancy, says cur author, 


‘is disposed to expatiate on this interesting fact; for the mythologies of 


antiquity furnish no allegory more beautiful; and a painter who would embody 
the metaphor of an artist instracted by nature, could searcely imagine any thing 
more picturesque than the real incident of the Indiansinstructing West to pre- 
pare the prismatic colours. The Indians also taught him to be an expert archer, 
and he was sometimes in the practice of shooting birds for models, when he 


thought that their plumage would look well in a picture.” P. 29. 


Some of his neighbours, like the Indians, were struck with his inge- 
nuity; and from their description of a pencil, he contrived to furnish him- 
self with a substitute, by clipping the tail, and afterwards shaving the 
back, of his father’s favourite cat. The old gentleman was amused with 
his ingenuity; but he was still left to grope his way, with no other guide, 
until the following year, when that singular good fortune, which we shail 
find always following him, brought to the house a merchant of this city, 
named Pennington. This gentleman did something more than the father: 
he presented to the artist a box of paints and pencils, tegether with can- 
vass prepared for the easel, and a few or Grevling’s engravings. West 
was then in his eighth year, had never seen any but his own drawings, 
and it is said that he was even ignorant of the existence of such an art as 
that of the engraver. The reader may easily imagine with what enthu- 
siasm he contemplated his present. 


Endow’d with all that nature can bestow, 
The child of fancy oft in silence bends 
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O’er these mix’d treasures of his pregnant breast, 

With conscious pride. From them he oft resolves 

To frame, he knows not what excelling things, 

And win, he knows not what sublime reward 

Of praise and wonder. AKENSIDY. 


The pastimes of youth and the tasks of the school were forgotten for se- 
veral days, during which, concealed in the garret, he finished a composi- 
tion from two of the engravings! 


** Sixty-seven years afterwards the writer of these memoirs had the grati- 
fieation to see this piece in the same room with the sublime painting of “ Christ 
Rejected,” on which occasion the painter declared to him, that there were in- 
ventive touches of art in his first and juvenile essay, which, with all his subse- 
quent knowledge and experience, he had not been able to surpass.” P. 36. 


We omit, with reluctance, several other incidents, indicative of won- 
derful precocity. He was‘allowed to visit Mr. Pennington, at Pluiladel- 
phia; and he soon composed a landscape, in which he represented a river, 
with vessels on the water, and cattle pasturing on the banks. This pic- 
ture is exhibited in our Academy of Fine Arts. In Philadelphia he met 
a Mr. Williams, a painter; and this appears to have been the first person 
who was able to form a proper judgment respecting the artist. He lent 
him the works of Fresnoy and Richardson on painting; and these books, 
the prediction of Peckaver, the preacher, together with the indications 
of genius which he had displayed, and continued to exhibit, during the 
space of eight years, at length opened the eyes of his parents. But a se- 
rious difficulty arose. We have already stated that the sect of friends 
is opposed to any pursuit or profession that is merely ornamental; and 
Mr. West had already been taken to task for his indulgence of a predi- 
lection in his son, which was regarded as little less than criminal. We 
are acquainted with an artist, who was born in this city, and belonged to 
the same persuasion with West, who, very early in life, gave proof of 
considerable taste in portrait painting. After the bent of his genius had 
been resisted for a long time, by his father, the old gentleman, at length, 
told him that, as he seemed to be determined to pursue this vain calling, 
he might do it in a manner that might be of some use to his fellow-citi- 
zens, by going to Thomas Rutier’s, where he could ornament fire buck- 
ets and signs. Here he learned to mingle colours; and with this acquisi- 
tion he tazrew himself upon the world. 

Mr. West was unwilling to thwart the bias which was so evident, 
and he referred the destiny of his son to a public meeting of the friends. 
That the result of their deliberation was favourable to the wishes of our 
young artist, must have been owing to the wonder which his abilities had 
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excited, and to a singular exertion of magnanimity, mingled with chris- 
tian humility. When the proverbial pertinacity of this sect is taken into 
view, we are ata loss for adequate language to express the feelings of 
admiration which this anecdote excites. We do not see any evidence, in 
the speech of John Williamson, of that “astonishing gift of convincing 
eloquence,” which Mr. Galt attributes to him. It is a plain and sensible 
discourse, which would readily occur to any man of liberal notions. At 
the conclusion of his address, ‘‘ the women arose, and kissed the artist; 
and the men, one by one, laid their hands on his head, and prayed that the 
Lord might verify, in his life, the value of the gift which had induced 
them, in despite of their religious tenets, to allow him to cultivate the 
faculties of his genius.” 

The principal argument of Williamson was drawn from the pacific 
purposes of the art of painting; and it is a little singular, that in the very 
next moment, we find the artist strutting as a soldier. It does not appear, 
however, that he took the field. He returned to Philadelphia, and was 
very soon in full practice, as a portrait painter. His evenings were ge- 
nerally spent with our old provost, Dr. Smith, one of his earliest patrons; 
from whose conversations he probably derived most of his literary educa- 
tion. How long he remained in Philadelphia we are not informed; but 
as soon as his funds enabled him to undertake the journey, he went to 
New York. The remarks that occur here, on the comparative state of so- 
ciety in the two cities, show that Mr. West is still a Philadelphian. In 
ene of the earliest volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, we recollect 
to have seen a copy of verses, in which this city is hailed as the Athens of 
America, and the ridiculous vanity still prevails—although it is impossible 
to discern, among the opulent and the learned, much evidence of a title to 
so proud arank. ‘“ It would be difficult,” says Mr. Galt, “‘ to assign any 
reason why it has so happened that no literary author, of any general ce- 
lebrity, with the exception of Franklin, has yet arisen in America.” 
We believe that the fame of Franklin rests upon his philosophical wri- 
tings, and his labours as a politician. His literary essays are a model of 
easy style, but they are too meagre to have augmented the stock of in- 
tellectual enjoyment in the world, as our author supposes, and they are 
very little read. We should have more authors if we had more readers. 
But our libraries are loaded with the best ancient and modern writers; 
and who shall enter the lists, when the field is so crowded with all that 
genius can invent, and art achieve? with Shakspeare and Otway, with 
Dryden and Pope—Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Johnson and Mackenzie, 
with D’Arblay, Fielding, Smollett, Edgeworth, Radelife, Hannah Moore 
and Mrs. West? Besidés this most appalling spectacle, there is a dispo- 
sition among us to put down every effort of this description that is indige- 
VOL. III. G 
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nous. Out of a hundred of those readers, who seek no more than amuse- 
ment, and that kind of information, in regard to the ordinary intercourse 
of domestic or fashionable life, which we glean from the drama, the novel 
or the popular essay, nine-tenths are not capable of forming any opinion 
on the merits of a book; and they content themselves with a sneering re- 
petition of the term ‘ American;”’ and so the book goes to the trunkma- 
kers. But in religion, in law, in politics, medicine, and the useful arts, 
the case is different. Under these heads we can arrange a number of 
books, which any nation might be proud to claim. These are topics 
which come home to every man’s business and bosom. We have no he- 
reditary fortunes, which will enable a well educated man to pursue or pa- 
tronize literary studies: no men of Icisure, except here and there an 
opulent merchant, whose better days have been spent in poring over a 
leger, and whose mind can now grasp no more than the current news of 
the day. As to our poets, who are yet slumbering in the caves of obscu- 
rity, we need add nothing to what Mr. Galt has said. 


© Poetry is the art of connecting ideas of sensible objects with moral senti- 
ments; and without the previous existence of local feelings, there can be no 
poetry. America to the first European settlers had no objects interesting to 
the imagination, at least of the description thus strictly considered as poetical; 
for although the vigour and stupendous appearances of nature were calculated 
to fill the mind with awe, and to exalt the contemplations of enthusiasm, there 
was nothing connected with the circumstances of the scene susceptible of that 
colouring from the memory, which gives to the ideas of local resemblance the 
peculiar qualities of poetry. The forests, though interminable, were but eom- 
posed of trees; the mountains and rivers, though on a larger scale, were not 
associated in the mind with the exertions of patriotic valour, and the achieve- 
ments of individual enterprise, like the Alps or the Danube, the Grampians or 
the Tweed. It is impossible to tread the depopulated and exhausted soil of 
Greece, without meeting with innumerable relics and objects, which, like magi- 
cal talismans, call up the genius of departed ages, with the long-enriched roll 
of those great transactions, that, in their moral effect, have raised the nature of 
man, occasioning trains of reflection, which want only the rhythm of language 
to be poetry. Lut in the unstoried solitudes of America, the traveller meets 
with nothing to awaken the sympathy of his recollective feelings. Even the very 
character of the trees, though interesting to scientific research, chills, beneath 


the spaciousness of their shade, every poetical disposition.” pp. 99, 100, 101. 


While Mr. West was at New York, he saw a Flemish picture of a 
hermit, praying before a lamp, and he painted a companion to it, of a 
man reading before a candle. It was a long time before he could pro- 
duce, during the day, a proper light; but genius, though often bafiled, is 
never overcome. He persuaded a person to sit in a dark closet, with a 
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eandle in his hand, and thus he obtained precisely what he desired. Here, 
as in the invention of the camera (p. 60), West had no other instruction 
than what his own ingenious observation suggested. About this time he 
copied a Belisarius, from the engraving, by Strange, of Salvator Rosa’s 
painting. Many years afterwards, when he saw the original, we may 
easily conceive his gratification, on finding that he had coloured his copy 
almost as faithfully as if it had been painted from the original. 

In 1759, his steady friend, the provost, made an arrangement in his 
behalf, for a voyage to Italy, by which he was to accompany the sen of a 
Mr. Allen to Italy. Mr. Kelly, a merchant of New York, was then sit- 
ting to him, and West, having heard that a vesse! was about to sail from 
Philadelphia to the region of the arts, expressed the ardent desire which 
he felt torepair thither, and drink of the pure fountain of inspiration. 
When he finished the portrait, Mr. Kelly requested him to take charge of 
a letter, addressed to an agent in Philadelphia, and to deliver it personally 
when he should go to that city. Mr, Smith’s letter reached him about the 
same time, and he left New York. On his arrival in Philadelphia, the 
letter from Mr. Kelly was found to contain a draft in favour of ** the in- 


genious young gentleman,”’ 


who was the bearer of it, for fifty guineas, as 
a present, to assist him in the voyage which he wished tomake. Such in- 
stances of noble munificence are rare, but West’s good genius always 
found a friend for him. Scarcely had he touched the shores of Italy, 
when he was loaded with letters to cardinal Albani, and several other per- 
sons in Rome, who were most distinguished for erudition and taste. When 
he was within a few miles from the eternal city, West, having walked for- 
ward while his horses were feeding, sat down to rest himself, and contcm- 
plate the scenery by which he was surrounded. The reflections which 
are said to have occurred to our young traveller are somewhat beyond his 
years (xt. 22), and we should rather refer them to the more matured un- 


derstanding, mingled with the sympathy and taste of the author, 


** The sun seemed, to his fancy, the image of truih and knowledge, aris. 
ing in the east, continuing to iliuminate and adorn the whole earth, and with- 
drawing from the eyes of the old world, to enlighten the uncultivated regions of 
the new. He thought of that remote antiquity when the site of Rome itself 
was covered with unexplored forests; and passing with a rapid reminiscence 
over her eventful story, he was touched with sorrow at the solitude of decay 
with which she appeared to be environed, till he adverted to the coudition of 
his native country, and was cheered by the thought of the greatness which even 
the fate of Rome seemed to assure to America. For he reflected that, although 
the progress of knowledge appeared to intimate that there was some great cycle 
in human affairs, and that the procession of the arts and sciences from the east 


to the west demonstrated their course to be neither stationary nor retrograde; 
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he could not but rejoice, in contemplating the skeleton of the mighty capital 
before him, that they had improved as they advanced, and that the splendour 
which would precede their setting on the shores of Europe, would be the gor- 
geous omen of the glory which they would attain in their passage over Ame- 
rica.” pp. 117, 118. 


The sixth chapter commences with an interesting view of the society 
which West was about to visit. The difference between it and that which 
he had just quitted is pointed out ina beautiful contrast. ‘‘ In America,” 
says the author, ‘all was young, vigorous and growing,—the spring of ‘a 
nation, frugal, active and simple. In Rome all was old, infirm and de- 
caying,—the autumn of a people who had gathered their glory, and were 
sinking into sleep, under the disgraceful excesses of the vintage.” Mr. 
Robinson, afterwards lord Grantham, who lodged at the same hotel to 
which West was conducted, was so struck with the circumstance that an 
American, and a quaker, had come to Rome, to study the fine arts, that 
he immediately introduced himself, and insisted that he should dine with 
him. Upon being informed of the letters which West had brought, he 
observed that they were addressed to his most particular friend, and he 
added, with that frankness which is so common among our southern gentle- 
men, that as he was engaged to meet them at a party, in the evening, he 
expected (this is the author’s word) his young friend would accompany 
him. 

Our limits begin to warn us that we cannot indulge the pleasure 
which we feel in following Mr. West, on his visit to the seat of the arts. 
His first intreduction to the Apollois an animated picture; and there is an 
interesting account of his first essay, which we cannot extract. Our 
readers have often heard, no doubt, of the improvisatori of Rome, and they 
will be pleased to find, in these pages, something more than mere descrip- 
tion to prove their existence. Mr. West was introduced to a venerable 
old man, with a guitar on his shoulder, who was called Homer, in con- 
sequence of the splendour of diction and grandeur of conception which 
he displayed. In the true spirit of his vocation, this descendant of the 
rhapsodists preferred a wandering life to a settled income; and like the 
immortal bard whose name he bore, he might have begged his bread, in 
his old age, among those who had hung with rapture upon his tones, but 
for the liberality of several Englishmen, who gave him an annuity, which 
enabled him to live as he wished. The moment it was suggested to him 
that West was an American, who had come to study the fine arts im 


Rome, he 


“ took possession of the thought with the ardour of inspiration. He im- 
mediately unslung his guitar, and began to draw his fingers rapidly over. the 
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strings, swinging his body from side to side, and striking fine and impressive 
chords. When he had thus brought his motions and his feelings into unison 
with the instrument, he began an extemporaneous ode, in a manner so dignified, 
so pathetic, and so enthusiastic, that Mr. West was scarcely less interested by 
his appearance, than those who enjoyed the subject and melody of his numbers. 
He sung the darkness which for so many ages veiled America from the eyes of 
science. He described the fulness of time, when the purposes for which it had 
been raised from the deep were to be manifested. Le painted the seraph of 
knowledge descending from heaven, and directing Columbus to undertake the 
discovery; and he related the leading incidents of the voyage. He invoked the 
fancy of his auditors to contemplate the wild magnificence of mountain, lake, 
and wood, in the new world; and he raised, as it were, in vivid perspective, the 
Indians in the chase, and at their horrible sacrifices. ‘ But,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the 
beneficent spirit of improvement is ever on the wing, and, like the ray from the 
throne of God which inspired the conception of the virgin, it has descended on 
this youth, and the hope which ushered in its new miracle, like the star that 
guided the magi to Bethlehem, has led him to Rome. Methinks 1 behold 
in him an instrument, chosen by heaven, to raise in America the taste for 
those arts which elevate the nature of man,—an assurance that his country 
will afford a refuge to science and knowledge, when, in the old age of Europe, 
they shall have forsaken her shores. Sut all things of heavenly origin, like the 
glorious sun, move westward; and truth and art have their period of shining and 
of night. Rejoice, then, O venerable Rome, in thy divine destiny; for though 
darkness overshadow thy seats, and though thy mitred head must descend into 
the dust, as deep as the earth that now covers thy ancient helmet and imperial 
diadem, thy spirit, immortal and undecayed, already spreads towards a new 
world, where, like the soul of man in paradise, it will be perfected in virtue and 
beauty more and more.’ The highest efforts of the greatest actors, even of 
Garrick himself, delivering the poetry of Shakspeare, never produced a more 
immediate and inspiring effect than this rapid burst of genius. When the ap- 
plause had abated, Mr. West, being the stranger, and the party addressed, ac- 
cording to the common practice, made the bard a present. Mr. Hamilton ex- 
plained the subject of the ode: though with the weakness of a verbal transla- 
tion, and the imperfection of an indistinct echo, it was so connected with the 

appearance which the author made ia the recital, that the incident has neve: 

been obliterated from Mr. West’s recollection.” pp. 145, 146, 147. 


The continual excitement which our painter’s feelings endured 
brought on a fever, and it became necessary to seek relief in quiet and 
retirement. He went to Florence, where he suffered a painful confine- 
ment of eleven months. Here he met with another of those fortunate 
accidents which distinguished his professional career. He became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Matthews, one of those few merchants who combiac 
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‘“‘the highest degree of literary and elegant accomplishments with the 
best talents for active business.”? From him he received an invitation to 
accompany him on a tour through the principal cities of Italy. In the 
mean time the noise of his fame had reached his native shores, and when 
he called upon his bankers, to receive a small balance of ten pounds, he 
found that he had an unlimited credit. His old friend, Mr. Allen, justly 
regarding him as an honour to his country, had resolved to direct his cor- 
respondents in Leghorn to furnish him with whatever money he might re- 
quire. Mr. Hamilton, then governor of Pennsylvania, insisted on divid- 
ing the honour, by joining him in the responsibility of the credit. On thig 
circumstance Mr. Galt very justly remarks: 


‘* A more splendid instance of liberality is not to be found, even in the 
records of Florence. The munificence of the Medici was excelled by that of 


the magistracy of Philadelphia.” p. 160. 


After visiting most of the repositories of art in Italy, he returned to 
Rome, and devoted his time to the study of the ornaments of that capital. 
ffe painted a picture of Cimon and Iphigenia, and, subsequently, another 
ef Angelica and Madoro; in consequence of which he was honoured with 
the usual marks of academical approbation, which reward and stimulate 
the ambition of young artists. He was also elected a member of the aca- 
demies of Florence, Bologna, and Parma. He had the honour of being 
introduced to the prince of Parma, by the desire of his highness. At 
p. 182 we have a melancholy picture of the powerful effects upon the 
arts, as well as morals, of that theocratical despotism which overspread 
the whole country. The same state of disease, we are told, pervades 
Spain, where so much chivalric generosity has recently poured torrents of 
blood in vain. Mr. West visited Paris, where he inspected the principal 
works of the French artists, and the royal collections. He thought that 
the true {celing for the fine arts did not exist among the French to that 
degree which he had observed in Italy. On the contrary, says our au- 
thor, it seemed to him that there was an inherent afiectation in the gene- 
ral style of art among them, which demonstrated, not only a deficiency of 
native sensibility, but an anxious desire to conceal that defect. 

He intended to have returned home, but he received a letter from 
his father, advising him to go to England; and here Mr. Galt drops the 
curtain. 

We shall trespass upon the reader a little longer, to make but a few 
remarks. At p. 52, the author mentions Francis Hopkins and Thomas 
Godfrey, among the early associates of West. The former, we imagine, 
was Francis Hopkinson, the father of one of our most distinguished advo- 
cates, and at present a representative in congress, from this city: the lat- 
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ter we take to be the inventor of the quadrant. The credit of this dis- 
covery was taken from him by an Englishman, named Hadley; and, if this 
be the same person, we are surprised that Mr. West, who sat at the 
elbow of the author, did not avail himself of this occasion to assert the 
claims of his friend and countryman. The exalted respect which we feel 
for his character, would induce us to admit a plea of ignorance, without 
hesitation; the more especially as several anecdotes are extant, which 
show that, in all the adulation by which he has been courted, he has not 
forgotten his natal soil. We shall select a single instance. During our 
revolution, intelligence arrived in London of some signal disaster which 
had befallen our troops. A courtier, who envied the prosperity of West, 
seized an opportunity of communicating the tidings to him, in the pre- 
sence of the British sovereign. The artist replied, without the slightest 
hesitation, that he was very sorry to hear it; and the malignant meddler 
was still more mortified to learn, afterwards, that the answer had raised, 
instead of injuring, the character of the painter in the estimation of his 
royal patron. 


(er 


Letters to the Bank Directors on the frernicious consequences of 


the prevailing system of banking operations, and on the facility 
of reducing discounts to any extent, as soonas the bank of the 
United States commences business. By M. Carey. 8vo. pp. 44. 


It is a point of honour among the rabble not to strike a man when he is 
down, and in matters of business it is sound policy to assist rather than op- 
press adebtor. These are the dictates of generosity and judgment, which 
one would think scarcely necessary to be repeated in the present day. 
But the pamphlet before us is a lamentable proof that the light of day is 
still excluded from the discount table. Scarcely had we emerged from the 
gloom of war, when we were plunged into deeper distress by the folly, the 
madness and the cupidity of the persons who manage our money concerns, 
under the name of bank directors. For some months past it has been next 
to impossible to collect any debts, and the few payments that were made 
were at discounts of from 6 to 15 per cent; to which may be added the loss 
of interest. Sales were so dull that goods were sacrificed at auction, often 
for less than first cost: and it was scarcely possible to raise money on real 
security. In this state of things, the author of this and other publications, 
has repeatedly and earnestly exhorted the directors of the banks to aban- 
don their absurd and vicious system of curtailing discounts: a system, he 
says, which has “ prostrated arts and manufactures—paralized industry— 
sunk the value of almost every species of property,” and drawn upon the 
almost exhausted stores of the poor to swell the coffers of the opulent. 
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Mr. Carey states one fact which throws considerable light upon this 
subject and serves to explain very satisfactorily to our mind, the reason 
why this course was pursued. ‘‘ Money,” he informs us “ cannot be had 
of the brokers, but at the rate of from 18 to 30 per cent per annum.” 
A man who would be sadly affronted, if he were asked to dispose of a rid- 
ing horse, will go before an inquisitorial bank tribunal, and exhibit a full 
inventory of all his goods and chattels: disclose his embarrassments, con- 
fess his difficulties, and pray for an accommodation but for a few months. 
No matter how much the account of “ bills receivable’? may preponde- 
rate over that of “bills payable’—his note is rejected. But he very 
soon has an offer for some of his houses or lands, or he is driven to a bro- 
ker, where he is decently shaved. It is immaterial which alternative he 
adopts; the money often comes from the very chamber, where his intrea- 
ties had no avail. We shall not undertake to affirm that this is pre- 
cisely the course of business, but the reader will see that such a scheme 
may be effected. We are far from wishing, in the language of sir Tho- 
mas Brown, that men should ‘“ swallow falsities for truths, dubiosities for 
certainties, possibilities for feasibilities, and things impossible for possibili- 


> But our conjectures will derive no small weight from 


ties themselves.’ 
the consideration that, during all the distraction and distress which has 
pervaded the trading part of the community, for some time past; those 
who were connected with banks sat unmoved, and apparently unconcern- 
ed. They bought and they sold. They secmed to have at command the 
treasures of ‘‘Ormus or the Ind.” They wore the cap of Fortunatus; 
they burnished the lamp, and emulated the profusion of Aladdin. Even 
the runners ran the rapid road to riches and rank. 

In such a state of things it is in vain that pamphlets are written, and 
their reasonings supported by the experience and authority of such men 
as Percival, Baring, Huskisson, or even the governor of the bank of 
England. Mr. Carey may be respected as a sensible writer, on fiscal 
matters, and we shall admire his zeal and independence; but he may re- 


member that Cassandra raved until Troy was burned. 


or 





The French academy have ordered a medal to be struck in 
honour of Dvors, their celebrated tragic poet. All nations ought 
to feel an interest in the homage paid to genius; but England 
especially may view with pleasure the distinction shown to a man 
devoted to English literature, and who, by his six translations 
from SHAKSPEARE, (King John, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, 
Othello, Hamlet, Lear,) manifested at least his fond admiration 
for the great bard, whom the mass of Frenchmen, not having 
7 to comprehend, presume in their ignorant vanity to 
despise. 
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CLARKE’S TRAVELS. 


[From the Eclectic Review. | 


fravels inio various countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, by 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part II. Greece, Egypfit, and 
the Holy Land. 


Section second, 4to, pp. about 850. Price 41. 14s. 6d, Cadell and Da- 
vies, 1814. 


Section third. To which is added a supplement, respecting the author’s 
journey from Constantinople to Vienna; containing his account of the 
gold mines of Transylvania and Hungary, 4to, pp. 750. Price 
4]. 14s. 6d. 1816. 


{The two volumes contain (including maps and charts) 56 engravings, of the 
full size, and 48 vignettes. } 


TxHeEseE are the third and fourth massive volumes of Dr. Clarke’s 
splendid performance. The latter of them constitutes the last section of 
the second part. It brings the author back, after so long a sojourn, to 
the shores of his native country. No conjecture is given as to the pro- 
bable extent of the portion yet in reserve, and of which the subjects are 
to be Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finland. Its prepara- 
tion, we may presume, will be carried on without intermission. 

The first volume traced him across the Russian empire, from north 
to south, and left him at the metropolis of the Mahomedans, Thence the 
narration in the second volume carried him to the Troad, to Rhodes, to 
Egypt, to Cyprus, and to the Holy Land, and left him at Acre, on his re- 
turn towards Egypt; in which region of wonders we find him occupied 
through nearly half the third volume, which is the largest of the series. 
It commences with a prefatory miscellany of notices and observations, 
respecting the rules of selection which he has observed, and the improve- 
ments that have been made during the progress of the work, respecting 
the disputed site of Heliopolis, and also the reluctance, in certain quar- 
ters, to admit the evidence, still regarded by him as quite decisive, that 
the splendid and interesting antiquity brought from Alexandria, and now 
in the British museum, is actually what Egyptian tradition has représent- 
ed it to be, the tomb which once contained the body of Alexander the 
Great. 

The preface is followed by ‘ Remarks,’ by Mr. Walpole, ‘on the 
Libraries of Greece,’ and a catalogue of the books in the monastery of 
Patmos. 

The traveller and his companion quitted Acre for the last time, 
under the renewed and final benediction of the famous old Djezzar Pasha, 
who did not long, it seems, survive their visit. He was evidently fast de- 
clining at the time, and was sensible of it himself, but, with good reason, 


was very careful to conceal it from his subjects, well knowing the advan- 


tage that would be taken. In his last moments he felt an amiable concern 
to secure tranquillity to his successor in the government; and, not content 
with a mere idle avowal of his benevolence, he gave it practical effect, 
by an ‘energetic’ act, which very characteristically consummated the 
glory of his whole life. 


*“‘ The person whom he fixed upon for his successor, was among the num- 
ber of his prisoners. Having sent for this man, he made known his intentions 
to him; telling him at the same time that he would never enjoy peaceful domj- 
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niun while certain of the princes of the country existed. These men were then 
Jiving as hostages, in Djezzar’s power. ‘ You will not like to begin your reign,’ 
said he, ‘ by slaughtering them: I will do that business for you.’ Accordingly, 
ordering them to be brought before him, he had them all put to death in isis 
presence. Soon afterwards he died, leaving, as he had predicted, the undisturb- 
el possession of a very extensive territory to his successor, Ismael Pasha, de- 
scribed by English travellers, who have since visited Acre, as a very amiable 
man, and in every thing the very reverse of this Herod of his time.” 


The notice of the ruins of an ecclesiastical building with pointed 
arches, at Acre, leads the author into a refutation of the notion, that this 
mode of architecture had its origm in England. He abounds with proofs 
to the contrary. 

He reached Aboukir about the time of the surrender of Cairo by the 
French; and, passing several days on board one of the ships appointed to 
convey the prisoners to France, witnessed, and has vividly described, the 
wretched, squalid, motley appearance, and the mirthful, farcical and pro- 
fligate character of the wrecks of the French army. 

The author and his associates entered Egypt by the Rosetta mouth of 
the Nile, in one of the boats called djerms, with imminent hazard of life, 
from the dreadful surf upon the bar. ile says there 1s hardly a more formi- 
dable surf any where known than’ that at the entrance of the Nile into the 
Mediterranean, and that ‘it was even asserted, that the loss of men at the 
mouth of the Nile, including those both of the army and navy, who were 
here sacrificed, was greater than the total of our loss in all the engage~ 
ments that took place with the French troops in Egypt.’ The Arab boat- 
men defied the peril, and desperately drove through the furious turbu- 
lence, in which they saw, at the very moment, another djerm swamped 
and wrecked just at their side. 

Among a variety of curious noiices of Rosetta, we have a descrip- 
tion of 


‘A most singular exhibition of the serpent eaters, ov psylli, as mentioned 
by Herodotus, and by many ancient authors. A tumultuous throng, passing be- 
neath the windows of our house, attracted our attention towards the quay. Here 
we saw a concourse of people, following men apparently frantic, who, with 
every appearance of convulsive agony, were brandishing live serpents, and then 
tearing them with their teeth; snatching them from each other’s mouths, with 
Joud eries and distorted features, and afterwards falling into the arms of the 
spectators, as if swooning; the women all the while rending the air with their 
Jamentations. Pliny often mentions these jugglers; and as their tricks have 
been noticed by other travellers, it is only now neeessary to attest the existence 
of this extraordinary remnant of a very ancient custom.” 


With some difficulty a djerm was hired, and prov islons were purchas- 
ed, for a voyage up the Nile to Cairo. It was in August, and therefore 
at the time of the inundation, a season which affords a singular advantage 
for the navigation of the river; for at that time there regularly prevails a 

powerful wind from the north and north-west; so that by means of the im- 
mense sail peculiar to the large boats of the Nile, the voyager can ad- 
vance with great rapidity, against the utmost force of the current, to 
Cairo, or any part of Upper Egypt; and then, ‘ for returning, with even 
ereater rapidity, it is only necessary to take down mast and sails, and 
leave the vessel to be carried against the wind by the powerful current of 
the river. It is thus possible to perform the whole voyage from Rosetta 
to Bulac, the quay of Cairo, and back again, with certainty, in about se- 
venty hours—a distance equal to four hundred miles.’ 
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In this passage towards Cairo the author was struck with the popu- 
lous appearance of the banks of the river, the villages being in almost 
uninterrupted succession. He also dwells with admiration on the prodi- 
vious fertility of the soil of the Delta, of which the best watered portions 
produce three crops a year—the first of clover, the second of corn, the 
Uuird of rice; and then there are ‘never-ending plantations of melons, 
and of all kinds of garden vegetables; so that, from the abundance of its 
produce, Egypt may be deemed the richest country in the world.’ But 
never was superlative applause more completely neutralized by an ac- 
count of the other parts of the character than in this instance. 


“ But to strangers, and particularly to inhabitants of northern countries, 
where wholesome air and cleanliness are among the necessaries of life, Egypt is 
the most detestable region upon earth. Upon the retiring of the Nile, the 
country is one vast swamp. An atmosphere, impregnated with every putrid 
and offensive exhalation, stagnates, like the filthy pools over which it broods. 
‘Then the plague regularly begins, nor ceases until the waters return again. Gee 
neral Le Grange assured us that the ravages in the French army, caused by the 
plague, during the menth of April, at one time amounted to a hundred men in 
a single day. Throughout the spring, intermittent fevers universally prevail. 
About the beginning of May certain winds cover even the sands of the desert 
with the most disgusting vermin. Lice and scorpions abound in all the sandy 
desert near AJexandria. The latest descendants of Pharaoh are not yet deli- 
vered from the evils which fell upon the land, when it was smitten by the hand 
of Moses and Aaron; the * plague of frogs,’ the £ plague of lice,’ the ‘ plague 
of flies,’ the * murrain, boils and blains’ prevail, so that the whole country is 
‘ corrupted,’ and ‘THE DUST OF THE EARTH BECOMES LICE, UPON MAN AND 
UPON BEAST, THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND OF EGYPT. ‘This application 
of the words of scripture affords a literal exposition of existing facts, such a one 
as the statistics of the country do now warrant. Sir Sydney Smith informed the 
author that, one night, preferring a bed upon the sand of the desert to a night’s 
lodging in the village of Etko, as thinking to be secure from vermin, he found 
himself entirely covered with them.” 


Drinking the water of the Nile, during the period of its overflow, is 
apt to produce a disorder, called ** prickly heat,’ which often ‘ terminates 
wn those dreadful wounds, alluded to in scripture by the words ‘“ boils and 
blains.”’ Such an effect will not be wondered at, after hearing what are 
the ingredients of the potion. ‘The torrent is every where dark with 
mud;’ a ladle or bucket, dipped into it, will bring up a quantity of ani- 
malcule; ‘tadpoles and young frogs are so numerous that, rapid as the 
current flows, there is no part of the Nile where the water does not con- 
tain them.’ Putting, however, the drinking out of the question, and re- 
garding the river as an element to float and journey upon, Dr. C. says it 
affords a most delightful contrast to the heat, the sand, the dirt, and the 
vermin, which co-operate to plague, almost out of lis life, the traveller 
by land. 

At the time the djerm reached Bulac, the travellers were roused 
early in the morning from their cabin, with the intelligence that the py- 
yamids were in sight, 


“9 and never will the impression made by their appearance be oblite- 
rated. By reflecting the sun’s rays, they appeared as white as snow, and of 
such surprising magnitude, that nothing we had previously conceived in our 
imagination had prepared us for the spectacle we belreld. The sight instantly 
convinced us that no power of description, no delineation, can convey ideas ade- 
quate to the effeet produced in viewing these stupendous monuments. ‘The for- 
mality of their struetutfe is lost in their prodigious maguitude: the mind, eles 
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vated by wonder, feels at once the force of an axiom, which, however disputed, 
experience confirms—that in vastness, whatsoever be its nature, there dwells 
sublimity. Another proof of their indescribable power is, that no one ever ap- 
proached them under other emotions than those of terror; which is another 
principal source of the sublime. In certain instances of irritable feeling, this 
impression of awe and fear nas been so great as to cause pain, rather than plea- 
sure. Hence, perhaps, have originated descriptions of the pyramids which re- 
present them as deformed and gloomy masses, without taste or beauty. Per- 
sons who have derived no satisfaction from the contemplation of them may not 
have been conscious, that the uneasiness they experienced was a result of their 
own sensibility. Others have acknowledged ideas widely different, excited by 
every wonderful circumstance of character and situation—ideas of duration 
almost endless, of power inconceivable, of majesty supreme, of solitude most 
awful, of grandeur, of desolation, and repose.” 


At Cairo, and in its most interesting vicinity, about three weeks were 
spent by our author, in the incessant activ ity and research by which he is 
always so meritoriously distinguished. By means of acanal which intersects 
the city, the Englishmen visited the different quarters of it, and were 
somewhat the less sensible, from the prevalence of water, of its being 
the ‘ dirtiest metropolis in the world.” There was, however, great super- 
abundance of diseases and plagues, the ophthalmia, dysentery, and ‘* boils 
of the Nile,” with all manner of vermin that crawls or flies. ‘ Such a 
plague of flies covered all things with their swarms, that it was impossible 
to eat without hiring persons to stand by every table with feathers or flap- 
pers, to drive them away. Lizards were crawling about in every apart- 
ment equally in the houses of rich and poor, and could fasten themselves 
on pendant mirrors and the glass of the window. 

There was at the time, encamped on the isle of Rhouda, under the 
command of general Baird, a strong detachment from the army in India, 
It had come up the Red Sea, and across the desert from Cosseir, to co-op- 
erate against the French. Its appointments, appearance and stile of 
living, were splendid and sumptuous, presenting a violent contrast te 
the condition of the army from England, encamped near Alexandria. 
The travellers were soon at home among its military shows and its ban- 
quets. Gen. Baird ascribed the safety of the army in navigating the 
Red Sea, in no small degree to the truth of Bruce’s chart. 

There happened to arrive at Cairo a native Abyssinian ecclesiastic, 2 
Dean. A very curious account is given of an examination, into which, 
by our author’s management, he was drawn, in a company of literary travel- 
lers, with a view to try the veracity of Bruce, a copy of whose travels 
was in the possession of gen. Baird. It was settled that no mention should 
be made of Bruce, but a series of questions put from his work; which work 
lying on the table, it was impossible for him to have any knowledge. His an- 
swers on agreat number of points, though now and then contradicting Bruce, 
tended on the whole very powerfully to prove the general fidelity of his 
representations. And when that traveller’s plates of natural history were 
shown him, he instantly recognised a great number of them, called thena 
by exactly the same names that Bruce has given; and in many instances 
attributed to them the properties ascribed by him. Our adventurers were 
highly gratified Ly such testimony in favour and in vindication of one oz 
{he most memorable predecessors of the fraternitys The genera/ truth 
of Bruce’s relations concerning Abyssinia and himself, has “been put be- 
vond all doubt by successive and accumulated ey idence; the same evi- 
dence, however, convicting of such deviations from fact, in some parts 
wf his narration, as can by no stretch of candour be unputed to mere ne- 
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gligence or lapse of memory. Thus, with a perfect certainty of the general 
truth of the representation, the reader nevertheless, feels a continual re- 
pression of interest, from the impossibility ofa perfect reliance on any one 
of the particulars in the narration. While nine parts out of ten of the 
work may be accurately true, the reader’s knowing that Bruce did not 
make strict truth an absolute rule in his narration, disables him to give, i 
we may so express it, so much as half his faith to any thing jn the work, till 
itis verified by some other testimony. The very interest and prolongation 
of the question and controversy respecting him, are 2 reproach on his 
memory. Concerning a perfectly honest narratorsuch a controversy 
would very soon have ceased. There is something in the whole manner 
of genuine scrupulous truth, which soon puts an end to scepticism and 
eavil. Though a few things in the relation were to appear strange be- 
yond all precedent, a prevailing paipable integrity in the relater would 
make any thing be believed that was not contradictory or impossible;— 
would at least make it be believed, that to the best of ihe traveller's know- 
ledge and belief the fact was so. 

We are happily now in a better era for the veracity of travellers. 
Whether the tribe is becoming better principled or not, we are certain of 
more attention to truth. This very example of Bruce will have been of 
mighty service to convince them all that honesty is the best policy. It is 
become evident to them, that between the internal evidence in their nar- 
ratives, and the probability of other adventurers being ere long on their 
track, there is no chance for the success of any very gross deception. At 
the same time, so much the greater honour is due to these of the earlier 
travellers, whose integrity sufficed for the veracity of their relations, at a 
time when the dictates of this policy were by no means so imperious.— 
But we are sorry to have diverted so long from the excellent traveller 
with whose work we are at present concerned; a work which will always 
rank very high for most, if not all of the qualities which should distinguish 
the report of such a peregrination. 

We have very lively descriptions of the people and customs of Cairo, 
while liveliness, our author says, is the thing totally wanting in all the im- 
habitants but the Arabs. Their disposition is ‘ to exist without exertion of 
any kind; to pass whole days upon beds and cushions, smoking and count- 
ing beads.’ This dulness pervades the habits and families of the residents 
from Europe, excepting, we presume, the long-famed Signor Rosetti. 
But the living inhabitants are a matter of inferior consideration in a region 
which seems even now to belong much more to the people who lived there 
innumerable ages since. Those ancient possessors have left their imper- 
ishable works upon it, as if in evidence of the perpetuity of their claim; 
and as if to maintain it, have left their very bodies, still existing and com- 
plete, refusing to submit to the ordinary destiny of mingling with the dust. 
* What signify,’ the enthusiast for the ancient world will exclaim, ‘ what 
signify these transitory, vulgar, living men, and their operations and their 
abodes, on a field occupied above with pyramids and beneath with cata- 
combs? on a field where eternal monuments seem inhabited by the spec- 
tres of the dead?’ Dr. Clarke displays habitually a high degree of this 
susceptibility to the venerable and awful character of funereal antiquity. 
There is however one little circumstance in the account of the visit to the 
pyramids, which struek us as oddly inharmonious with this state of feeling. 
He says, ‘some Bedouin Arabs, who had received us upon our landing 
(from the Nile) were much amused by the eagerness excited in our whole 
party, to prove who should first set his foot upon the summit of this artifi- 
cial mountain’ (the great pyramid). This we think, was a vastly puer- 
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ile sort of emotion to prevail in such a situation; and wonderfully differ- 
ent from those impressions of awe, amounting even to terror, which he a 
hitle while before described as inevitably i incident to a person of sensibili- 
iy in aj pproac hing these stupendous monuments. We should really have 
Gees! it that any one of the cultivated and reflective persons of the party, 
orat any rate that our author, would have been periectly willing to be 
le fi oe last in whe ascent, if by that means he might be the more abandon- 
ed to the power and impression of the scene. Or, are we to take it that 
ihis saeapesien i to get foremost was an efiect of the very terror alluded to, 
—that it was from the apprehension of being quite seized and overpower- 
ed by it if left in the rear of this sort of virtuoso mob? Indeed, it seems 
that into this very predicament one of the party, an officer, was actually 
thrown, being hterally so overwhelmed with the stupendous sight around 
him, that < bout midw ay of the ascent he became unable to proceed. Dr. 
C. went down from the top, to exciie and assist him, and he was at length 
conducted to the summit. On that summit the party were, each and all, 
to play another little game, that of carving their names in the stone. For 
to us it appears a rather ill-judging kind of vanity and egotism, to attempt 


to turn this awful structure to the use of recording an hour’s visit of 


beings, whose whole fiie on earth is such a trile of duration, compared 
with that of a work which, at the end of the world, will have been so far 
towards co-eval with all time. Why was exactly this circumstance to be 

recorded on such a monument, in preference to millions of more serious 
ones that have taken place in the presence of this solemn pile? Without 
question it was weil to avuid all affectation of high and tumultuous enthu- 
siasm, of profound and absorbing reverie, while staname for a few mo- 
ments in so majestic a position; and perhaps it was ration: al not to be actu- 
ally rapt into such a state of feeling. But we cannot weil comprehend 
how the visible ee Ng a and antiquity, the visionary 
inusing’, the impression of sclemmity, the crowding access of recollections 
and associations, inseparable, as it may be supposed, 1 from any susceptible, 
hiehly cultivated, and classical mind, should admit a full suspension for so 
trivial and at the same time protracted an employment, as that of cutting 
a man’s name on the stone—when, too, it was ‘the first time and to be the 
last, of being in so sublime a situation, and when the situation was to be 


ast 
held but for a few moments. 

It will be alleged, and most truly, no doubt, that it not so easy to lose 
sieht even for one quarter of an hour, of the lite article self, in the 
most § otriking situations on earth; in situations where our contemplative 
visitant is naturally beset by a whole ssi of ideas bearing no direct rela- 
tion to himself. And a long list of traveiiers’ names, which might be 
found inscribed on the venerable remains of antiquity in the different 
parts ef the world, would tell us that the above remarks are somewhat hy- 
perevitical. We readily quit the topic, to say how much we are gratilied 
by the animated and interesting desc: apton of the great pyramid, of the 
objects in its vicinity, and of the grand panorama beheld from the summit, 
We were most powerfully arrested by the observations aod experunents 
on the famous well, which is found in au ooscure passage at the central 
interior of the pyramid. 


“In this passage we found, upon our right hand, the mysterious well. 
Pliny makes the depth of it equal to one hundred and twenty-nine feet; but 
Greaves, in sounding it with a line, made the plummet rest at the depth of 
twenty feet. § The mouth of it is barely large enough to admit the passage of 

a man’s body; but, as this may be effected, itis to be regretted that the French, 
during all their researches here, did not adopt some jjan for the effectual exae 
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mination of a place likely to throw considerable light upon the nature of the 
pyramid, and the foundation on which it stands. This would require more time 
than travellers usually can spare, and more apparatus than they ean carry with 
them. In the first place, it would be necessary to fasten lighted tapers at the 
end of a long cord, to precede the person descending, as a precaution whereby 
the quality of the air below may be proved, and those fatal effects prevented, 
which often attend an improvident descent into wells, and subterraneous cham- 
bers of every description. Many hands, too, would be required above, to ma- 
nage and sustain the ropes by which an adventurer, during the experiment, 
must remain suspended.’ We threw down some stones, and observed that they 
rested about the depth which Greaves has mentioned; but, being at length pro- 
vided with a stone nearly as large as the mouth of the well, and about fifty 
pounds in weight, we let it fall, listening attentively for the resalt trom the spot 
where the other stones rested. We were agreeably surprised by hearing, after 
a length of time which must have equalled some seconds, a loud and distinct re- 
port, seeming to come from a spacious subterraneous apartment, accompanied by 
a splashing noise, as if the stone had been broken into pieces, and had fallen into 
a reservoir of water, at an amazing depth. Thus does experience always tend 
to confirm the accounts left us by the ancients; for this exactly answers to the 
description given by Pliny of this well; and, in all probability, the depth of it 
does not much differ from that which he mentions, of eighty-six cubits, or ove 
hundred and twenty-nine feet, making the cubit equal to eighteen inches. Pliny 
says that the water of the Nile was believed to communicate with this well. 
The inundation of the river was now nearly at its height. Can it be supposed 
that, by some hitherto unobserved and secret channels, it is thus conveyed to the 
bottom of this well? It seems more probable that the water is nothing more 
than the usual result of an excavation in a stratum of limestone, carried on to 
the depth at which water naturally lies, in other wells of the same country; as, 
for example, in the pit called Joseph's Hell, in the citadel of Grand Cairo.” 


Such a profound pit, opening in a place itself so dark and awful, is the 
superlative aggravation of gloom and mysiery. The descent into the 
depth of this gulf of central night, if indeed it shall not be forbidden bya 
mephitic state of the air, is one of the most signal exploits vet awaiting an 
intelligent and daring curiosity. ‘The adventurer for whom it is reserved 
{it must not be the offic scr who was so completely unmanned on tre out- 
side of the pyramid, in cheerful doy - gt ) will have had some sensations 
with which he will in vain seek for persons adequately to sympathize. 

So inexhaustible is the power of these Egyptian monuments over the 
ims gination, that notwithstanding every former description we have read 
of the interior of the great pyramid, we feel an undiminished interest in 
accompanying the new explorer, through the leading & passages, in the la- 
teral ducts and recesses, and into the ‘final grand apartme:t it, where re- 
mains the soros, or tomb, which once contained, but not since the earliest 
periods of profane history, the lifeless personage for whom the whole enor- 
mous pile was raised as an eternal sanctuary and memorial. And real- 
ly setting aside the purely superstitious part of the proud projector’s anti- 
cipations, that is to say, the direct and personal advantage believed to be 
conferred on the condition after death, by an indestructible sepulchre, and 
regarding only the intention of commanding the veneration of the succes- 
sive living generations, we must acknow ledee the wisdom of hjs caleula- 
tion;—provided only that he could have been certain his body should be 
for ever secure against profane intrusion, and that there should be an un- 
failing record or tradition transmitted downward, of its actually being in 
the unknown chambers of the inviolable structure. For a certain solemn 
and venerating sentiment would liave been entertained, involuntarily, by 
all subsequent generations, for the dead personage so known to have his 
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dwelling in the impenetrable sanctuary within such a structure. Such 
would have been the feeling at this very day, beyond all escape or cure; 
and so much the stronger the more cultivated might be the beholder’s 
mind. Only imagine the effect of stupendous vastness, and of the contin- 
ually deepening solemnity of antiquity, combined with that reverence 
which it is a principle of our nature to feel for the remains of the dead; 
and all this rendered still more emphatic by the secrecy and mystery of 


the unexplored abode! If, with respect to the second of the great pyramids - 


there were any record to make us quite certain that it thus contains and 
conceals an ancient inhabitant, much of this state of feeling would be ex- 
perienced by reflective men in approaching it; at least if the beholder ap- 
proached it in solitude and under the other circumstances favourable to 
solemn thought; though certainly the effect would be much less power- 
ful from his seeing the mightiest of these abodes of death violated and va- 
cant. 

Itis with a proper caution that we have said ‘ reflective men;’ for Dr. 
Clarke has given a most gross and offensive instance of the total want of 
any thing belonging to this order of feelings, in a portion of our English 
invaders of Egypt. The opprobrious fact is, the beautiful soros in the 
grand chamber of the pyramid, an object that had remained uninjured du- 
ring nearly a hundred generations, having been held sacred by all sorts 
of barbarians, amid all manner of hostilities and ravages, is now no lon- 
ger entire since Englishmen have had the free range of the country. 


“* The soldiers and sailors of our army and navy having had frequent access 
to the interior of the pyramid, carried with them sledge-hammers, to break off 
pieces, to be conveyed to England; and began, alas! the havoc of its demolition, 
Had it not been for the classical taste and laudable interference of colonel, now 
generel Stuart, then commanding officer in that district, who threatened te 
make an example of any individual, whether officer or private, who should dis- 
grace his country, by thus waging hostility against history and the arts, not a 
particle of the sovos would have remained. Yet, as a proof of the difficulty 
which attended this worse than Scythian ravage, the persons who thus left be- 
hind them a sad memorial of the British name, had only succeeded in accom- 
plishing a fracture nea: one of the angles. It was thus disfigured when we ar- 
rived; and every traveller of taste will join in reprobating any future attempt 
to increase the injury it has so lamentably sustained.” 


Thus in a place more majestically monumental than any other on earth, 
in the peculiar religion of perpetuity, our people have secured a perma- 
nent monument to their disgrace. By means also of dilapidation, the 
French have left a lasting memorial, but which will not be among the 
recorded dishonours of their Egyptian expedition. They made a vigo- 
rous and persevering attempt to force an entrance into the interior of the 
third pyramid; and had there been time for prosecuting the operation, 
they would perhaps have disclosed another magnificent sanctuary of death, 
and found a tomb not deserted by its ancient inhabitant. 

In the above observations we have assumed that the intention and use of 
the pyramids were such as history has represented; that the Egyptian mon- 
archs constructed them for their tombs. But Dr. Clarke has started a differ- 
ent speculation respecting the great pyramid. Heseems half willing to inake 
it believed, that it was built by the Israelites for a temporary receptacle 
in which to deposit the body of Joseph, till the time should arrive at which 
they were to carry it away with them out of Egypt. And he reasons the 
matter with a very ingenious plausibility. But he will probably convince 
but very few readers, and indeed we think his own faith is of an extremely 
slight consistence... Net to remark that there seems something rathe: 
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rashly bold in so completely and unceremoniously setting aside, at a stroke, 
the whole authority of the Greek historians, especially after the compli- 
ment just paid, in the passage we have transcribed, to the accuracy of the 
ancients, in their descriptive notices at least, concerning ancient struc- 
tures,—we should think there is insuperable improbability in the nature 
of the thing. Could it comport with the common sense of any set of hu- 
man beings that ever lived, toemploy, even if they had the power to do so, 
the labour of myriads, during a long course of years, and with a combina- 
tion, in the plan of execution, of all possible adaptations to perpetuity, for 
a purpose confessedly temporary, and when a thousandth, perhaps a ten 
thousandth part of fhe toil would have created a solid receptacle for the 
venerated object; and when also that sacred object had already been pre- 
served in safety for a long time without any such mighty munition?—for a 
long space of time it surely must have been, subsequently to Joseph’s 
death, before the family of Jacob could have grown to a sufficient multi- 
tude to make such a project appear feasible even to the most enthusiastic. 
among their very dreamers. Add to this, that their patriotism and imagina- 
tion might naturally operate in the way of contracting in prospect the prob- 
able duration of their sojourn in a Jand not their own. 

But, in the next place, supposing they had the disposition to act ina 
manner so very preposterous, it seems impossible to believe they could 
have had the power to do so. We presume no one can feflect on the 
enormous labour and expense of constructing the great pyramid, and not 
feel an irresistible conviction that such a work could not be carried on 
and completed—we do not say without the sanction of the supreme power 
of the state, but—without the direct authority, assistance, and almost com- 
pulsion of that power. Now is it not againstal) manner of probability, 
that an Egyptian tyrant, long enough after Joseph’s death probably, to 
have had for him little or no direct personal interest of friendship and 
gratitude, contemplating from his palace at Memphis an alien tribe, which 
had never combined or coalesced with his people, and which he and his 
people would naturally regard through the medium of a jealous, oppressive 
and calculating policy, devising how to turn them to most servile and gainful 
account,—that under such circumstances, he would suffer them and aid 
them to withdraw the main force of their labours from the service of the 
state, and for an indefinite length of time, to raise for a person of their 
own tribe a funereal structure surpassing all that had ever been attempted 
in honour of the proud monarchs of Egypt themselves?—We confess that 
nothing appears to us much more impossible to be believed. 

When our author and his companions approached the sphinx, their at- 
tention was awakened to extreme curiosity by a ‘ reddish hue discernable 
over the whole mass, quite inconsistent with the common colour of the 
limestone used in building the pyramids, and of which the sphinx itself is 


formed. 


‘“‘ This he says, induced us to examine more attentively the superficies of the 
statue; and having succeeded in climbing beneath the right ear of the figure, 
where the surface had never been broken, nor in any degree decomposed by the 
action of the atmosphere, we found, to our very great surprise, that the whole 
had once been painted of a dingy red or blood colour, like some of the stuccoed 
walls of the houses in Pompeii and Herculaneum.” 


Nor was this all: he detected an inscription, written in black, upon the 
red surface; so concealed from ordinary observation by the height from. 
the ground, and the shade of the ear, as to elude the vigilance of all for- 
mer inspectors. Of the characters, partly Coptic and partly Arabic, with 
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several curious monograms, he has given a fac-simile delineated with the 
utmost care: no attempt has been made to interpret them. 

The next exeursion, in which they passed what Dr. C. agrees with Sa- 
vary in judging to be the site of Memphis, was to the pyramids of Saccara, 
which he regards as ‘a continuation of the same great cemetery to which 
those of Djiza also belonged.” Those of Saccara bear the indications of 
still more remote antiquity, in the more decayed state of the surface, and 
in their less artificial and therefore more primitive form, as being nearer 
to that of the simple tumulus, the most ancient form, beyond all question, 
of sepulchral monument. These more southern pyramids are in different 
degrees of approach, toward the tumulus, and toward the finished pyramid; 
and as we proceed,’ says Dr. C. ‘ in surveying them from the south 
towards the north, ending with the principal pyramid of Dyiza, we pass 
from the primeval mound, through all its modifications, until we arrive at 
the most artificial pyramidal heap.’ 

One of these southern masses is built of unburnt bricks, and is in a very 
mouldering state. The bricks contain shells, gravel and chopped straw. 
There is one which Poeocke thought as large as the principal one at Djiza. 
Like in a measure, to that grand pyramid, a number of these southern 
ones are graduated, but not with so great a number of steps, one of the 
most conspicuous ‘ consisting of only six tiers or ranges of stone; the pyra- 
mid itself being a hundred and fifty feet in height.’ 

At Saccara the author descended into several of the rifled catacombs, 
found scattered fragments of mummies, and observed with the most pointed 
attention the form and dimensions of the niches where the bodies had been 
placed, in order to decide the question whether they were laid in a re- 
cumbent or set in an upright position. And between his observations 
here, and information acquired elsewhere, he was satisfied, to absolute 

certainty, that they were placed horizontally. These subterranean apart- 
ments had an oppressively offensive smell, for which he could not at all 
account. 

There is ho gaining access to the catacombs where any of the mum- 
mies are remaining entire. They are most carefully concealed and ob- 
structed by the Arabs, who make an unworthy trade of their contents. 
The repositories of embalmed birds are allowed to be examined. Dr. C. 
descended into one of them, stored with a countless multitude of the earthen 
jars containing them, piled in ranks over and behind one another. His des- 
cription, and the subsequent observations on the veneration felt for the 
Ibis, and the cause of such immense accumulations of these birds, are cu- 
rious. 

Towards the close of the dissertation on. the origin and design of the 
pyramids, he has brought together in a note, the opinions of many learned 
men on the question,—hardly perhaps worth such a consumption of time 
and intellect as these references alone would suffice to show that it has 
cost—whether the Egyptian god named Apis, Serapis, and Osiris, was not 
im truth a deification of the patriarch Joseph. Dr. C. appears considera- 
bly inclined to adopt the affirmative. This would explain, he thinks, va- 
rious particulars in the Egyptian mythology and ritual. Thus, ‘the an- 
nual mournings which took place for the loss of the body of Osiris, and the 
exhibition of an empty soros upon those occasions, might be ceremonies 
derived from the loss of Joseph’s body, which had been carried away by the 
Hebrews when they left the country.’—‘ If,’ he says, ‘ the connexion be- 
tween ancient Egyptian my thology and J ewish history had been duly tra- 
ced, an evident analogy founded upon events which have reference to the 
earliest annals of the Hebrews, might be made manifest.’ 
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One of the excursions from the head-quarters at Cairo, was to the un- 
doubted site of the ancient Heliopolis, the On of the Mosaic history; where 
stands, ‘on the spot where the Hebrews had their first settlement’ the 
celebrated obelisk, ‘the only great work of antiquity,’ , says our author, 
‘now remaining in all the land of Goshen.’ ‘Its height is between 
sixty and seventy feet; its breadth at the base, six feet: the whole being 
one entire mass of reddish granite. From the coarseness of the sculpture, 
as well as the history of the city to which this obelisk belonged, there is 
reason to believe it the oldest monument of the kind in Egy! pt.’ An en- 
graving is given from the drawing, in making which he was particularly 
attentive to preserve the rude character of the sculptured hieroglyphics, 
instead of misrepresenting them, as it is justly complained that travellers 
have been in the habit of doing, in such subjects, by giving more correctly 
delineated forms of the objects they suppose to have been intended by the 
ancient sculptor. 

Dr. Clarke, though evidently one of the very last men to despair of the 
attainment of any object important to knowledge and literature, seems to 
surrender all hope on the subject of the elucidation of the Egyptian hiero- 


glyphics. 


“* Isis long ago declared, that no mortal had ever removed her veil; and the 
impenetrable secret seems not likely to be divulged. One solitary fact has been 
vouchsafed to ages of restless inquiry upon this subject; namely, that the hierogly- 
phic characters constituted a written language, the signs of an ancient alphabet, 
expressed according to the most ancient mode of writing, in capital letters; and 
it is probable that the more compound forms were a series of monograms.” 


He several times adverts to it as a curious fact, apparently well esta- 
blished, that the alphabetical characters of ancient Egyptian writing, 
were formed from the hieroglyphics, by a gradual change, or degeneration 
of those signs from their primitive form, of pictures of visible cbjects, into 
types at last very little more than arbitrary. 

The noted crux ansata, or cross surmounted with a ring as a handle, 
so continually recurring among the hieroglyphics, is regarded as the only 
one of them that has had the misfortune to be detected. Our author cites 
the authority of those early christian writers, who, on the testimony of 
converted heathens, have declared it to typify ‘ life to come:’ this he thinks 
may be admitted as its abstracted or symbolical meaning; his opinion of 
its immediate signification he has not done much amiss to leave in the Latin 
of Jablonski. 

On the return to Rosetta the travellers examined, a little to the south 
of Rachmanie, a mass of ruins, which had escaped the observation of the 
French, though D’Anville had marked the spot as the situation of the an- 

cient Sais. Dr. C. had no doubt that he was standing among the relics of 
that city, while beholding in irregular heaps the remains of massive foun- 
dations, and the still lofty ramparts of a vast inclosure. From the inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring village he obtained a variety of curious antiquities, 
on which he has made several interesting observations; especially on a 
hieroglyphic tablet, now in the university library at Cambridge, and of 
which a very large engraving is given in the book. 

fn one sense, any sculptured stone, any fragment of a column, or a 
aphinx, or a god, was athore interesting object than almost any of the 
hiving human beings expending their little mortal allotment of time on this 
enchanted gr ound. Our author, however, tock proper notice of their con- 
dition, character, and habits. The p sople of Cairo were suffering much, 
at the very time the * English were in possession of the city,’ from the bar 
barity of the Turks, One form in which it was exercised, Was partiehs 
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larly atrocious. They murdered, without ceremony or restraint, where- 
ever they met with them, the women who were known or suspected to 
have been married to, or to have cohabited with men of the French army. 
They even accounted this a meritorious sort of religious sacrifice to the 
sanctity of the true faith. Multitudes were abandoned to this fate at the 
departure of the French, while some accompanied the embarkation. Our 
author and his companions aided the escape of four young women, by dex- 
terously managing to conceal them in their djerm in descending the Nile. 
The people had also a grievous recollection of that low villain general 
Menou, whose rapacity had omitted no expedient of extortion. Dr. C. 
gives, afterwards, a very amusing account of his interviews and negocia- 
tions with this base, and insolent, and irritable Mahomedan, (for such 
he pretended to have become,) respecting the antiquities which the 
French, at the time of their surrender at Alexandria, were designing se- 
cretly to carry off; especially the magnificent sarcophagus of Alexander, 
of which Dr. C. had privately received some slight intelligence, upor 
which he acted with a promptitude which resulted in the addition of this 
sumptuous relic to the riches of the British museum. ae 

In a polite interview with a gentleman of the Egyptian institute, he 
found them packing up some of those performances which have since re- 
sulted in the vast and superb work Description de VEgypte. They ac- 
knowledged the limited scope which had been allowed to their researches, 
which, they said, ‘had always been restricted to the march of their army.’ 

It was by means of a copy from a drawing finished by one of the chief 
engineers of the institute, that Dr. C. has becn enabled to give an ele- 
gant plan of the catacombs near Alexandria, the Necropolis of the an- 
cient Racotis, a city that was in ruins before the building of Alexandria. He 
spent six hours within these dark and solemn apartments, to which access 
is obtained by a strait descending perforation in the soft rock, not by the 
ancient entrance, which is now concealed. Even after alihe had already 
beheld, of the labours of the Egyptians in accommodation or in honour of 
the dead, he contemplated with amazement this vast cemetery, with its 
temple of Serapis, (as he is inclined to judge one of the apartments may 
have been,) surrounded with regal tombs. In this supposed sanctuary, or 
close in its vicinity, he saw sculptured the orb with wings, which figure, 
if it is considered as the symbol of Serapis, as god of the shades, will tend, 
he remarks, to confirm Jablonski’s opinion, ‘ that Serapis was a type of 
the infernal sun, that is to say,of the sun during its course through the 
lower hemisphere, or winter signs of the zodiac; as Ammon was of the 
supernal, or path of the sun during the summer months.’ And it is inge- 
niously attempted to be shown that even this explanation is perfectly 
compatible with the notion of those who believe that Serapis was no other 


than a mythological personation of the patriarch Joseph. 


Considerable space is occupied with curious description, narration and 
disquisition, concerning Pompey’s pillar. The examiners were very rea- 
sonably amazed at the manner in which they found this stupendous co- 
lumn supported, that is to say, ‘ upon a small prop of stone about four feet 
square;’ this is absolutely the sole base on which the pedestal rests. The 
inverted hieroglyphics on this stone, prove it to be the fragment of some 
structure in ruins before the pillar was raised. 

The Greek inscription on the pedestal, which had been noticed by Mail- 
let and by Pococke, eluded the most accurate examination of Dr. C. and 
several attentive investigators with him, as it had baffled all the French 
inspectors, during their long residence in the country. The late colonel 
Squire was the first that descried it. When recovered, it proves to be of 
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as little consequence as many a compartment of hieroglyphics would doubt- 
less be found, if their import could be elicited from under that sacred 
gloom of mystery which has such a power of giving a portentous character 
to the merest trifles. All that can be learned from this legend, rescued by 
lynx-eyed inquisition from eternal oblivion, and conjecturally restored in 
the vacant places of some irrecoverable letters, and even one whole line, 
is, that 7 


‘“* Posthumus Prefect of Egypt, and the People of the Metropolis, (* honour’) 
the most revered Emperor, the protecting Divinity of Alexandria, the Divine 
Hadrian or [Diocletian] Augustus.” 


The whole line supplied, is that which adds ‘ the people of the metropo- 
lis.’ From the combination of a number of circumstances in Roman his- 
tory with facts in ancient customs relative to monuments to the illustrious 
dead, and with circumstances observable about this column, Dr. C. de- 
duces with considerable confidence the conjecture, or the opinion, that it 
is 2 monument raised to Pompey, by either Julius Caesar or Hadrian; and 
he thinks it probably once bore on its summit an urn, there being in the 
stone a circular excavation exactly fitted for the position of the foot of such 
a funereal addition. 

We must not stay to recount anecdotes, of considerable interest, respec- 
ting gen. Menou; the contrasted, dignified, and Spartan habits of the 
English commander-in-chief, Hutchinson; or the execrable villany of the 
Turkish Capudan Pasha, whom the English commander took an opportu- 
nity of accosting, to the Moslem face and beard of him, and at the very 
head of his army, with the terms ‘ liar, coward, villain, assassin,’ and every 
other opprobrious appellation he could think of, till he wept with rage and 
fear; and whom every reader will regret it could not have comported with 
a just policy for sir J. Hutchinson to have ordered a company of Highlan- 
ders to seize and hang up in the very camp of the Mahomedans. 

The travellers, having a widely extended peregrination yet in prospect, 
were now in haste—and we have still more reason to be so—to leave 
Egypt, a field where a vast measure of the wonderful and mysterious is still 
in reserve for inquisitive labourers who will, at some future period, be en- 
abled to protract their residence and operations in perfect exemption from 
Arab and Mamluke robbers, and Turkish fanatics and assassins. 

The long narrow stripe of sand from Alexandria to Aboukir, where our 
author was to embark, seems to have no claim, but in virtue of some groves 
of date trees, to maintain its barren substance above the waters which are 
on each side working its destruction. In passing along this most dreary 
tract, he is led into interesting reflections and questions relative to its an- 
cient geography; since this wretched line of desert ought to be the ground 
on which anciently stood the cities of Nicopolis, Taposiris Parva, and Can- 
opus. How is it possible?-—is the question forced upon the observer. 
The only answer is that afforded by the very palpable indications that large 
encroachments have been made by the sea; so that, as Dr. C remarks, the 
sites and remains of those cities are perhaps at this time under water. At 
one spot some stately fragments, bearing the ancient Egyptian character. 
were scen by Col. Squire, in the very act, as it were, of yielding to the in- 
vading element, being partly submerged, and no longer able to testify as to 
the extent of the kindred works, now, doubtless swallowed up. 

The Turkish frigate in which our travellers were privileged to pass 
ever to Asia, was one of the most remarkable scenes into which they hog 
ever been thrown, and would have been one of the most amusing if there 
Rad been no danger ofstarvation or of foundering. It was such a medley 
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and hubbub of nations, and jargons, and customs, and passions, and fool- 
eries, crammed and conflicting together, as might well have obliterated all 
remembrances and images of any objects less striking than those of Egypt. 
The seamanship too was incomparable, as might be guessed from the fact, 
of which they were assured, ‘ that the superannuated captain of the frigate 
had never been to sea before his present voyage; that at the age of seventy 
he had espoused a relation of the Capudan Pasha’s, and obtained in conse- 
quence his appointment to the frigate: his nephew, a young man, had rather 
more experience, and held a station similar to that of first lieutenant in 


our ships. 


‘© At night the spectacle on board was perhaps one of the most striking which 
persons unaccustomed to venture with Turkish mariners can possibly witness. 
The ship seemed to be left pretty much to her own discretion; every officer of the 
watch being fast asleep, the port holes all open, an enormous quantity of canvass 
let loose, and the passengers between decks, with paper lantherns, snooziug over 
their lighted pipes; while the sparks from these pipes, with pieces of ignited fun- 
gus, were flying in all directions. Now and then an unexpected roll ealled forth 
murmuring ejaculations of § Alla!’ or ‘ Mahmoud" and a few were seen squat- 
ting singly, counting their prayers by their beads.” 


One anecdote in this unparalleled story of a voyage, is exquisitely cha- 
racteristic of the true believers. Dr. C. having casually met with a sextant, 
which had been taken from a French prisoner, made an observation to 
ascertain the ship’s position, and sent a respectful message to the captain, 
to inform him of ‘ the latitude, and the probable distance from Rhodes, Fi- 
nica bay, Cyprus, &c.’ He was immediately summoned, and asked how he 
could pretend to know. The doctor mentioned the sextant, arid the ob- 
servations daily practised on board English and other ships. The sextant 
was Instantly ordered to make its appearance. 


‘This instrament being altogether incomprehensible to him, he contented 
himself with viewing it in every direction, except that in which it might be used; 
und, stroking his long beard, said to a Ragusan, ‘ Thus it is always with these 
poor djours (infidels), they can make nothing out without some peeping contri- 
vance of this kind: now we Turks require no sextants—we (pointing with his 
finger to his forehead) we have our sextants here.’ ” 


ue adventurers approached and admired the mountainous coast of Ly- 
cia, sublimely irradiated, at the time, with lightnings; passed close to 
Rhodes; crossed the mouth of the gulf of Glaucus; and quitted the ship 
at the island of Cos, where they staid long enough tocollect a number 
of antique inscriptions, and to witness the refinement of Mahomedan juris- 
prudence, in a conviction of homicide by implication. A young man had 
destroyed himself in consequence of his being unsuccessful in his addresses 
to a young woman; the father of the girl was arrested and prosecuted on 
the incontrovertible allegation, that ‘‘if he had not had a daughter, the 
deceased would not have fallen in love; consequently, he would not have 
been disappointed; consequently,he would not haveswallowed pvison; conse- 
quently, he would not have died.’”’ The father was sentenced to pay, to the 
state we suppose, eighty piastres, the rated value of the young man’s life. 
An old crazy caigue, manned by four men of the is! land of “Casos, was 
engaged for a run to Patmos, and any other spot in the Archi: claro. At 
Patmos, having first rendered a vers important service to a party of Freneh 
prisoners of the army of Eey pt, W ho had been landed there on their way 
back to France, our active adventurers eagerly invaded the library of the 
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monastery of the Apocalypse; anda highly entertaining account is given 
of their researches and negociations. The whole collection of books was 
in a state of extreme neglect and disorder. The printed books indeed had 
the accommodation of shelves, and some of them were in good condition; 
and though the visitants soon discovered that the superior could not read, 
he said those were his favourites. Being asked respecting a pile of parch- 
ment volumes which were seen on the floor at the end of the apartment, 
evidentiy in the manner of rubbish, he said with an expression of contempt, 
they were manuscripts. 


‘It was indeed,” says Dr. C. a moment in which a literary traveller might 
be supposed to doubt the evidence of his senses, for the whole of this contemned 
heap consisted of Greek manuscripts, and some of them were of the highest 
antiquity.” 


Our author fell to digging in this heap with the most avaricious curiosity, 
and found ‘ the fairest specimen of Grecian calligraphy which has descend- 
ed to modern times,a copy of the twenty-four first dialogues of Plato, writ- 
ten throughout upon vellum, in the same exquisite character.’ This and 
a few others were purchased, and, by means of a great deal of management, 
clandestinely got on board the caique: the monks were extremely solici- 
tous, and with reason, that the people of the island, and the Turkish au- 
thorities, should not know that they had touched a trifle of money. 

Several of the islands of the Archipelago were visited, and among them 
Paros and Antiparos, on the marble and the astonishing grotto of which ou 
author has a number of very interesting observations. At length the course 
was shaped directly for Athens, and the cape of Sunium was approached 
amidst a rare combination of enchantments. 


** We had such a glorious prospect, that we could recollect nothing like it: 
such a contrast of colours, such an association of the wonders of nature and of art, 
such perfection of grand and beautiful perspective, as no expression of percep- 
tible properties can convey to the minds of those who have not beheld the ob- 
jects themselves. Being well aware of the transitory nature of impressions 
made upon the memory by sights of this kind, the author wrote a description 
of this scene, while it was actually before his eyes: but how poor is the effect 
produced by detailing the parts of a view in a narrative, which ought to strike 
as a whole upon the sense! He may tell indeed of the dark blue sea, streaked 
with hues of deepest purple—of embrowning shadows—of lights effulgent as 
the sun—of marble pillars beaming a radiant brightness upon lofty precipices, 
whose sides are diversified by refreshing verdure, by hoary mosses, and by 
gloomy and naked rocks; or by brighter surfaces, reflecting the most vivid and 
varied tints—orange, red, and gray: to these he may add an account of distant 
summits, more intensely azured than the clear and cloudless sky—of islands 
dimly seen through silvery mists upon the wide expanse of water, shining to- 
wards the horizon, as it were a ‘ sea of glass;—and when he has exhausted his 
vocabulary of every colour and shape exhibited by the face of nature or by the 
works of art, although he have not deviated from the truth, in any part of his 


description, how little and how ineffectual has been the result of his under- 
taking'”’ 


The considerably protracted and most active sojourn at Athens was 
animated with the genuine fire of that fine enthusiasm, which every clas- 
sical traveller would recognize the necessity of affecting, if he did not 
feel; a luxury which some of the home-confined readers of taste may be 
tempted to ask, somewhat querulously, why it should have been Dr. ©.’s 
lot, rather than theirs, to revel in. Pie highest advantage was afforded 
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and hubbub of nations, and jargons, and customs, and passions, and fool- 
eries, crammed and conflicting together, as might well have obliterated all 
remembrances and images of any objects less striking than those of Egypt. 
The seamanship too was incomparable, as might be guessed from the fact, 
of which they were assured, ‘ that the superannuated captain of the frigate 
had never been to sea before his present voyage; that at the age of seventy 
he had espoused a relation of the Capudan Pasha’s, and obtained in conse- 
quence his appointment to the frigate: his nephew, a young man, had rather 
more experience, and held a station similar to that of first lieutenant i in 
our ships. 


“* At night the spectacle on board was perhaps one of the most striking which 
persons unaccustomed to venture with Turkish mariners can possibly witness. 
The ship seemed to be left pretty much to her own discretion; every officer of the 
watch being fast asleep, the port holes all open, an enormous quantity of canvass 
let loose, and the passengers between decks, with paper lantherns, snooziug over 
their lighted pipes; while the sparks from these pipes, with pieces of ignited fun- 
gus, were flying in all directions. Now and then an unexpected roll ealled forth 
murmuring ejaculations of § Alla!’ or ‘ Mahmoud” and a few were seen squat- 
ting singly, counting their prayers by their beads.” 


One anecdote in this unparalleled story of a voyage, is exquisitely cha- 
racteristic of the true believers. Dr. C. having casually met with a sextant, 
which had been taken from a French prisoner, made an observation to 
ascertain the ship’s position, and sent a respectful message to the captain, 
to inform him of ‘ the latitude, and the probable distance from Rhodes, Fi- 
nica bay, Cyprus, &c.’ He was immediately summoned, and asked how he 
could pretend to know. The doctor mentioned the sextant, and the ob- 
servations daily practised on board English and other ships. The sextant 
was Instantly ordered to make its appearance. 


‘This instrument being altogether incomprehensible to him, he contented 
himself with viewing it in every direction, except that in which it might be used; 
und, stroking his long beard, said to a Ragusan, ‘ Thus it is always with these 
poor djours (infidels), they can make nothing out without some peeping contri- 
vance of this kind: now we Turks require no sextants—we (pointing with his 
finger to his forehead) we have our sextants here.’ ” 


ue adventurers approached and admired the mountainous coast of Ly- 
cia, sublimely irradiated, at the time, with lightningss; passed close to 
Khedes; crossed the mouth of the gulf of Glaucus; and quitted the ship 
at the island of Cos, where they staid long enough tocollect a number 
of antique inscriptions, and to witness the refinement of Mahomedan juris- 
prudence, in a conviction of homicide by implication. A young man had 
destroyed himself in consequence of his being unsuccessful in his addresses 
toa young woman; the father of the girl was arrested and prosecuted on 
the incontrovertible allegation, that ‘‘if he had not had a daughter, the 
deceased would not have fallen in love; consequently, he wou!d not have 
been disappointed; consequently,he would not haveswallowed pvison; conse- 
quently, he would not have died.”’ The father was sentenced to pay, to the 
state we suppose, eighty piastres, the rated value of the young man’s life. 
An old crazy caique, manned by four men of the island of Casos, was 
engaged for a run to Patmos, and any other spot in the Archivelago. At 
Patmos, having first rendered a very important service to a party of French 
prisoners of the army of Egypt, who had been landed there on their way 
back to France, our active adventurers eagerly invaded the library of the 
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monastery of the Apocalypse; anda highly entertaining account is given 
of their researches and negociations. The whole collection of books was 
in a state of extreme neglect and disorder. The printed books indeed had 
the accommodation of shelves, and some of them were in good condition; 
and though the visitants soon discovered that the superior could not read, 
he said those were his favourites. Being asked respecting a pile of parch- 
ment volumes which were seen on the floor at the end of the apartment, 
evidentiy in the manner of rubbish, he said with an expression of contempt, 
they were manuscripts. 


‘* It was indeed,” says Dr. C. a moment in which a literary traveller might 
be supposed to doubt the evidence of his senses, for the whole of this contemned 
heap consisted of Greek manuscripts, and some of them were of the highest 
antiquity.” ; 

Our author fell to digging in this heap with the most av aricious curiosity, 
and found ‘ the fairest specimen of Grecian calligraphy which has descend- 
ed to modern times,a copy of the twenty-four first dialogues of Plato, writ- 
ten throughout upon vellum, in the same exquisite character.’ This and 
a few others were purchased, and, by means of a great deal of management, 
clandestinely got on board the caique: the monks were extremely solici- 
tous, and with reason, that the people of the island, and the Turkish au- 
thorities, should not know that they had touched a trifle of money. 

Several of the islands of the Archipelago were visited, and among them 
Paros and Antiparos, on the marble and the astonishing grotto of which ou 
author has a number of very interesting observations. “At length the course 
was shaped directly for Athens, and the cape of Sunium was approached 
amidst a rare combination of enchantments. 


** We had such a glorious prospect, that we could recollect nothing like it: 
such a contrast of colours, such an association of the wonders of nature and of art, 
such perfection of grand and beautiful perspective, as no expression of percep- 
tible properties can convey to the minds of those who have not beheld the ob- 
jects themselves. Being well aware of the transitory nature of impressions 
made upon the memory by sights of this kind, the author wrote a description 
of this scene, while it was actually before his eyes: but how poor is the effect 
produced by detailing the parts of a view in a narrative, which ought to strike 
as a whole upon the sense! He may tell indeed of the dark blue sea, streaked 
with hues of deepest purple—of embrowning shadows—of lights effulgent as 
the sun—of marble pillars beaming a radiant brightness upon lofty precipices, 
whose sides are diversified by refreshing verdure, by hoary mosses, and by 
gloomy and naked rocks; or by brighter surfaces, reflecting the most vivid and 
varied tints—orange, red, and gray: to these he may add an account of distant 
summits, more intensely azured than the clear and cloudless sky—of islands 
dimly seen through silvery mists upon the wide expanse of water, shining to- 
wards the horizon, as it were a ‘ sea of glass;—and when he has exhausted his 
vocabulary of every colour and shape exhibited by the face of nature or by the 
works of art, although he have not deviated from the truth, in any part of his 


description, how little and how ineffectual has been the result of his under- 
taking!” 


The considerably protracted and most active sojourn at Athens was 
animated with the genuine fire of that fine enthusiasm, which every clas- 
sical traveller would recognize the necessity of affecting, if he did not 
feel; a luxury which some of the home-confined readers of taste may be 
tempted to ask, somewhat querulously, why it should have been Dr. C.’s 
Jot, rather than theirs, to revel in. he highest advantage was afforded 
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for a discriminative and minute survey and investigation of the beauty 
and sublimity lingering in decay, and on the eve of departing, never to 
revive in such captivating forms, in any other spot on the globe,—by the 
kindness and intelligence of monsieur Fauvel, the French consul, the 
friend of every traveller of taste; and still more by the friendly compa- 
nionship and extraordinary accomplishments of don Battista Lusieri, 
whom there would be no hazard in pronouncing to be, of all the persons 
who have ever visited Athens, the individual best qualified to perpetuate, 
by the pencil, the images of those objects which are themselves sinking 
so fast into destruction. Those who have read lord Elgin’s ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum,” are apprized that this artist was drawn by his lordship from Naples 
into Greece, where it seems he has remained through the long series of 
subsequent years, indefatigably employed, chiefly at Athens, in works 
which ought to find their way to the hands of those subsidiary artists in 
the north-west of Europe, who could so faithfully and so elegantly effect 
a thousand repetitions of them. 


“Tt might,” says Dr. C. “have been said of the time he had spent in 
Athens, as of Apelles, “ Mulla dies sine linea;” but such was the extraordinary 
skill and application shown in the designs he was then completing, that every 
grace and beauty of the sculpture, every fair and exquisite proportion, every 
trace of the injuries which time had effected upon the building, every vein in 
the marble, were visible in the drawing—and in such perfection, that even the 
nature and qualities of the stone itself might be recognized in the contour. 
Whoever may hereafter be the possessor of these drawings, will have, in the 
mere outlines (for it is impossible this artist can ever finisl the collection he 
has made), a representation of the antiquities and beautiful scenery of Greece, 
inferior to nothing but the actual sight of them. Hitherto no Mzcenas has dig- 
nified himself by any thing deserving the title of a patron of such excellence. 
Many have bought his designs, when he could be induced to part with them — 
by which means he has barely ebtained subsistence; and he is too passionately 
attached to the sources which Athens has afforded to his genius, to abandon 
Greece, even for the neglect which, in his letters to the author, he complains of 


having experienced.” 


We do not hear, from any quarter, of any project (quite a practicable 
project it would be, undoubtedly), for obtaining a selection of those per- 
formances, for the purpose of preparing a work which might, in the com- 
bined character of truth and animation, surpass every preceding graphi- 
cal exhibition of the finest features of Greece, even, on an estimate of all 
the excellences of all the representations together, that of De Choiseul- 
Gouffier. 

The readers of lord Elgin’s tract will also recollect that most anoma- 
lous personage, Theodore the Calmuc, as one of the corps placed under 
Lusieri’s direction. Dr. C. saw him in this service at Athens; and he is 
a sample of humanity excellently fitted to put to silence the philosophi- 
aings that would maintain the native mental equality of human creatures. 


“‘ With the most decided physiognomy of the wildest of his native tribes, 
although as much humanized in his appearance as it was possible to make him, 
by the aid of European dress and habits, he still retained some of the original 
eharacteristics of his countrymen; and, among others, a true Scythian relish for 
spirituous liquor. By the judicious administration of brandy, Lusieri would 
elicit from him, for the use of his patron, specimens of his art, combining the 
most astonishing genius with the strictest accuracy and the most exquisite taste. 
Theodore presented a marvellous example of the force of natural genius, un- 
subdued by the most powerful obstacles. Educated in slavery—trained to the 
business of his profession beneath the active cudgels of his Russian masters— 
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having also imbibed with his earliest impressions the servile propensities and 
sensual appetites of the tyrants he had been taught to revere—this extraordi- 
mary man arrived at Athens, ike another Euphraner, rivalling all that the fine 
arts had produced, under circumstances the most favourable to their birth and 
maturity. The talents of Uheodore, as a painter, were not confined, as com- 
monly is the case among Russian artists, to mere works of imitation: although 
he could copy every thing, he could invent also; and his mind partook largely 
ef the superior powers of original genius. With the most surprising ability he 
restored and inserted into his drawings all the sculpture of which parts only 
remained in the mutilated bas-reliefs and buildings of the Acropolis. Be- 
sides this, he delineated, in a style of superior excellence, the same sculptures, 
aceording to the precise state of decay in which they at present exist.” 


Notwithstanding the charms of a Grecian landscape and sky, the bril- 
hant effect of the structures of a marble, unstained by time, the open, 
day-light prominence, if we may so express it, of the c ity, the lively cast 
of the ideas associated in every mind with Athens, and we may add, the 
habitual vivacity of our avthor’s temperament, the aspect of the place, 
as he approached it, bore, to his imagination, a funereal character. 
Tombs and monuments, indeed, on the road from the Pirseus, prepared 
kim for this impression, and 


‘ As we drew near,” he says, “to the walls, we beheld the vast Crcro- 
PIAN CITADEL, crowned with temples that originated in the veneration once 
paid to the memory of the illustrious dead, surrounded by objects telling the 
same theme of sepuichral grandeur, and now monuments of departed greatness, 
mouldering in all the solemnity of ruin. So paramount is this funereal charac- 


ter, in the approach to Athens from the Pirzeus, that as we passed the hill of 


the Museum, which was, in fact, an ancient cemetery of the Athenians, we might 
have imagined ourselves to be among the tombs of Telmessus, from the nam- 
ber of the sepulehres hewn in the rock, and from the antiquity of the workman- 
ship, evidently not of later date than any thing in Asia Minor.” 


He takes this, and indeed several other occasions, of insisting on the 
remarkable fact, established by innumerable evidences, of the sepulchral 


‘signs of the ancient temples. This he had, with a just confidence, assert- 


ed arainst Bryant, in describing the ancient monuments on the shores of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, in vol. I. of these travels. 


‘© The discussion which has been founded on the question, whether the 
Egyptian pyramics were tombs or temples, seems altogether nugatory: being 
one, they were necessarily the other. ‘lhe soros, in the chamber of the great 
pyramid, which indisputably determines its sepulehral origin, as decidedly es- 
tablishes the certainty that it was ulso a place ot religious worship: 


* Et tot temp/a Deum Rome, quot in urbe sepulchra 
* Heroum, numerare licet.—Prudentius, lib. 1. 


** The sanctity of the Acropolis of Athens owed its origin to the sepulchre 
ef Cecrops; and, without this leading eanse of veneration, the numerous tem- 
ples with which it was afterwards adorned, would never have been erected. The 
same may be said of the temple of Venus, at Paphos, built over the tomb of 
Cinyras, the father of Adonis—of Apolio Didymaus, at Miletus, over the grave 
of Cleomachus; with many others, alluded to both by Eusebius and Clintons 
Alexandrinus.” p. 400. 


There is something very striking in this fact, as disclosing some kind 
ef conviction, in the minds ‘of a benighted race, that men might become 
greater, or associated to something greater, by dying: as wellas their in- 
extinguishable sense of the absolute necessity of having gods, that is, 
superhuman objects for their passions of hope and fear. 
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POETRY. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TOUCHES AT THE TIMES, No. Il. 


Anp now fair woman’s damask cover’d throne, 
Where female votarics can intrude alone, 
Bends to the burden of those foreign charms, 
The fair one’s panoply—the woman’s arms. 
Hail to the mystic rites that oft repel, 

Time’s rash encroaches on the reigning belle! 
Hail to the Torrer!—Fading beauties there, 
The wanton ravages of age repair; 

Now fade the furrows, now the pimples fall, 
While paints and plasters nicely cover all; 
Now fragrant washes purify the skin, 

And silver tweezers wander o’er the chin, 

Or form the arching beauty of her brow, 

Or straggling urchins from her forehead mow 
Now graceful waves the soft, luxuriant curl, 
The fastening hid beneath a precious pearl; 
No natural portion of her scanty stock, 

But form’d by art upon a Scotti’s block. 

Now pure white robes but half her form enrol, 
In utter contrast to her darker soul. 

Madam equipp’d—the reign of terror o’er, 
The willing handmaid seeks the grateful door, 
While patch’d up beauty sweeps the trembling floor. 
When tardy moments hours of triumph bring, 
She and her toilet to the carriage spring; 
United might! to conquer and to rule, 

The pointless “ witling”’ and the “ fopling” fool. 


Now gout and gluttony, supremely blest, 

Hail the bright dawning of the savoury feast; 
Sharp Cayenne pepper marks the watery mouth; 
Molasses-candy proves the liquorice tooth; 
Lank-bodied varlets, with long lantern jaws, 
Show frugal meals, beneath restrictive laws; 
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But if sleek “‘ corporations’’* you should see, 
Mark well the cause of their rotundity; 

It is not health, whatever it may seem; 

Health seldom runs to such a great extreme: 
Unwieldy, vast incumbrances like these, 

Are in the abstract—in themselves—disease. 
Would you the reason? none can disagree: 

*Tis Ep1cUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Load not that man with slander or abuse, 

Who boils a sheep’s-head, or who roasts a goose; 
In this free land, all tenets are allow’d, 

Which worship Mammon, or which worship God; 
Nor dare with other creeds to undermine, 
Disciples of the Athenian divine. 

How the eye sparkles when the turbat smokes, 
And every dainty dish the taste provokes! 

When potted grouse and green-goose-pies support, 
The venison-pasty, season’d well with port; 
When porkers’ heads, array’d in martial style, 
With boil’d and broil’d, compose the rank and file, 
And greens and pastry, flank’d by puffs and soups, 
Compose a body of the lighter troops; 

When ruby port and bright Madeira serve, 
(Inspiring heroes) as a corfis reserve, 

And Cuba’s offspring, bursting into light, 

Sails thro’ the air, and towers o’er the fight! 

But if some turtle hapless fall asleep, 

Upon the bosom of the “ mighty deep,” 

And our brave tars their gallant customs break, 
Uncaution’d seize the foe, ere it awake, 

Gods! what new joys the epicure pervade; 

The gout, the megrims and the phthisic fade, 
The flashing meteor clears the clouded brain, 
And sets the human kitchen up again! 

Hail to the banks of Schuylkill! blest retreat, 

To carve and cater, or to drink and eat; 


* This well knownt erm seems to imply a slight allusion to an assembled 


body of aldermen, so famous in turtle-feast memory.—Printer’s Devil. 
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POETRY. 


Where men for philosophic maxims search, 
To fry a catfish or to broil a perch: 

A whole “ republic” hunts the finny prey, 
And once a-week annihilates a day. 


Wealth makes Old Nick a saint, and folly wise, 
A magic lantern to all human eyes: 

Bless’d with his wealth, the high-life sot may drink, 
While heirs exult, and reverend shepherds wink, 
Shame with his rows and bacchanalian feats, 
The very beasts that stagger thro’ the streets. 
What tho’ intemperance a title brags; 

Sin dwells as oft in broadcloth as in rags! 

Drunk with Madeira—drunk with humble gin, 
The fact alone originates the sin: 

He knows not virtue, or the end of man, 

Who lingers thus his melancholy span; 

Lives but to drink, and bend at Bacchus’ shrine, 
Or die, like Clarence, in a butt of wine.* 


Now the divine, whose future fate depends 

On kind churchwardens and supporting friends,. 
Attunes his throat to soft, religious song, 

And hails with joy the influx of the throng, 
Till from the pulpit meet his dazzled view, 

The well fill’d aisle and overcrowded pew; 
Sound upon sound the echoing strains increase, 
Or breathe the softest, sweetest notes of peace, 
While beardless youth appals poor aged sinners, 
And half the congregation lose their dinners. 
The aged devotee exhorts her son, 

To take example ere his course be run; 

The pious father bids the stubborn fair 

Go seek for everlasting pleasure there. 


* “The only favour which the king granted his brother, after his eondem- 


nation, was to leave him the choice of his death; and he was privately drowned 
in a butt of Malmsey, in the tower; a whimsical choice, which implies that he 


had an extraordinary passion for that liquor.”——Hume, Edward IV. 
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Devout conceptions with the flesh accord, : 
He serves the ladies while he serves the Lord, 
Till some kind dame rewards th’ instructive youth, 
And weds this staff of piety and truth. 


The happy jewellers all their wealth unfold, t 
While miss reviews the majesty of gold; 
Gems, pure and feign’d, along the counter lie, q 
While each gem glistens in her sparkling eye; ( 
Unnumber’d jewels—bracelets beaming bright, 4 


Enticing strew’d before her ravish’d sight: 
‘* My dear mamma, how sweet these diamonds shine, 
“ Really, very fine.” 





And this pearl necklace” 





“ Now do, mamma, indulge me:—this gold chain 
“ Miss,” cried the jeweller, “ it is too plain: 
Examine this pearl cross—the diamond too, 
Would look enchanting, certainly, on you.” 

‘¢ Pray, what’s the cost?” But ninety dollars, ma’am: 
The pearls are real, madam—not a sham: 

Rich Mrs. Flam bespoke and bade me make ’em; 
But, as a favour, madam, you may take ’em.” 


** So—she bespoke them Anna Laura, dear— 





Let me first try, sir, how the baubles wear. 
Why they become you, child, so vastly well— 
What is the cheapest, sir, that you can sell!” 

‘© Why, ma’am, the cheapest I can sell for cash, 
Is sixty dollars, madam—cheap as trash.” 

*“ You are the dearest tradesman, sir, in town— 
Remember, sir, I pay the money down. 

Sixty for these, sir’—wfy as I’m alive—-” 
‘Well, ma’am, I'll let them go at forty-five.” 


‘The only cross that Laura ever bore, 
Was that which now the grateful maiden wore. 


The soldier struts—a brother of the band, ; 
Who fight and conquer for their native land, p 
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POETRY. 


Hurl back the foe whose footsteps dare to blot 
Freedom’s last refuge—liberty’s blest spot; 
Force proud “ invincibles,” o’erwhelm’d with shame, 
To yield the blighted honours of their name, 
Exalt Columbia ’mid the battle’s heat, 

And place their trophies at her daughter’s feet: 
The gallant tar forsakes his “ floating jail,” 

To flirt with belles, or breathe the lover’s tale, 
Doom’d by a pair of heavenly eves to fall, 
Who never trembled at the whistling ball, 
Whose hand had naii’d his banner to the mast, 
Ordain’d by fate to be a slave at last! 


*¢ Star-spangled banner of Columbia,” hail! 
Fed by each breeze, and fann’d by every gale; 
Pride of the brave, and guardian of the main, 
Freedom’s support, and stern ambition’s bane, 
Long may thy folds the storms of ocean brave, 
Waft in each clime, and float o’er every wave, 
Add newer beauties to the scroll of fame, 


And guard the honours of thy deathless name: 
FREDERICK. 


SCOTTVS VAUXHALL. 


THE circling sun has sunk to rest, 
On couch beneath the drooping west, 

And leaves the night’s chaste warden, 
To light smart beaux and smiling maids, 
In safety to embowering shades 

Of famous Vauxhall garden. 


The portal gain’d, the aching sight, 

Bewilder’d by the dazzling light 
Of bright illumination, 

Floats o’er this vision of romance, 


In airy dreams, and leaves ne chance 


For wholesome rumination. 





POETRY. 


Here varied lamps, in bright festoon, 
Like rainbows, light the gay saloon, 
Or round the pillars,twining; 
While from the temple’s apex gleams, 
The Turkish crescent’s gclden beams, 
Our christian moon outshining. 


So Turkish all, that pious Turk 

Might deem it saint Mahommed’s work, 
Foretold in moslem stories, 

And joy that paradise he’d gain’d, 

And as his raptur’d sight he strain’d, 
Take christian maids for houries. 


On grassy mounds, through alleys green, 
Like fays the blithsome nymphs are seen, 
In airy groups disporting, 
Or crowd, the temple’s verge to gain, 
To catch the varied melting strain, 
Of melody transporting. 


Now laud, my muse, that great friseur, 

And as his fame may thine endure; 
What erst was “ Dunlap’s lot” he 

Transforms to magic scenes, that vie 

With those that round the harem lie— 
All hail to Stenor Scorrti!! 


QUEVEDO. 


SONG. 
How blest, while the pleasing delusion ef youth 
O’er the magic of love sheds the semblance of truth— 
While the mind softly sleeps in a cradle of smiles, 
Nor awakes to the pains which its slumber beguiles! 


How bright are its rays while its sunshine illumes! 
How sweet every flow’r while its mild summer blooms! 
Hope brightens the prospect with charms ever new, 
And the heart glows with rapture to fancy them true. 
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POETRY. 


But sad! when the happy delusion is o’er, 

We awaken, to slumber in quiet no more! 

The sunshine, the flow’rs, and the summer depart, 

And but leave their remembrance to torture the heart! 
Philadelphia. R. 


ICARUS. 


Hearp’st thou that dying moan of gasping breath, 
The shriek of agony, despair and death? 

Prone from his lofty station in the skies, 

The lost adventurer falls, no more to rise; 

Vain boast of earthly nature, that hath striven, 

To rival in his flight, the lords of heaven! 


Long o’er the azure air he wing’d his way, 
And track’d the pure ethereal light of day, 
On floating clouds of amber radiance hung, 
And on the fragrant breeze his pinions flung; 
But ah! forgetful that the blaze of noon 
Would sweep his daring frame to earth too soon, 
Spurning his sire, he rose sublime on high, 
Lost in the radiance of the solar sky:— 
The melting wax proclaims his sad defeat; 
He fades before th’ intolerable heat. 


The heaving surge receiv’d him as he fell, 
While sadder moan’d the unaccustom’d swell, 
The Nereids caught him on the trembling waves, 
And bore his body to their coral caves; 
His fun’ral song they sung, and every surge 
Murmur’d along his melancholy dirge: 
Wide o’er the sparkling deep the sound was heard, 
Mixt with the wailing of the ocean bird, 
Then past away, and all was still again 
Upon the wide, unfathomable main; 
But to that roaring sea immortal fame 
Gave, to commemorate the deed—his name! 
New York, 20th Sefit. 1816. E. 
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Mr. Edward Thompson, an opulent merchant of Philadel- 
phia, has had the kindness to offer a passage to Calcutta for our 
missionary friends Mr. George H. Hough, his wife and two chil- 
dren,and Mrs. White, without any compensation. This worthy 
gentleman has made provision for their board on the passage, 
and done the whole in the way which does honour to his benevo- 
lence as a man, and asa professor of the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus. 7 

In consideration of the generosity of Mr. Thompson, and as 
a testimony of sincere and txalted respect, the board of missions 
have elected him an honorary member of the convention. Ona 
deputation of the board waiting on him te testify the gratitude of 
the body for his kindness, he observed that when‘any of his vessels 
were sailing for the east, he would readily accommodate any fu- 
ture missionaries. 

A court in New-Jersey has decided that a divorce in Ver- 
ment is not valid, when the parties do not both belong there. It 
has also deeided that a promise of marriage by a male over 14 
years of age is binding. 

The Rev. Mr, J. E. Wercester has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing @ Universal Gazetteer and Dictionary of Geography, an- 
eient and modern. Dr. Dwight, the president of Yale college, 
whose testimony is entitled to great weight, has inspected a part 
of this work; and he is of opinion that it will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the existing means of acquiring geographical information. 
No publication, continues the Doctor, within his knowledge, in- 
cludes so wide a circuit of geographical facts in the same com- 
pass; most libraries, he susfects, will be searched in vain for the 
materials, which it is here intended to supply. There are too 
many persons among us, who gratify their contemptible vanity, 
by puffing any thing that is offered tothem. ‘This is so common 
that the value of a recommendation from an honest man who 
will read a book and whose judgment deserves to be respected, 
as in the case before us, is now very questionable. ‘The practice 
seems to have decreased a little since the exposure, in a contem- 
porary journal, of Henry’s family Herbal, which was ushered 
into notice under the auspices of some of the learned professors 
ef New York. There is one of these recommendations in a book 
published in this city, signed by several persons: and it contains 
nearly as many faults as lines. We shall collect materials for a 
paper on this subject, hereafter. ; 

Mr. Nicklin has published the second volume of the Jneti- 
tutes of Calvin, and the third is nearly through the press. 

A cow, belonging to the honourable David Daggett, a sena- 
tor in congress from Connecticut, in seven months, had milk at 
the average rate of fourteen quarts a day, amounting to 2968 
quarts. This at 43d. the quart, (the current price in New-Haven) 
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yielded $165. She was fed with hay, potatoes, bran, and oil-cake. 
The expense of keeping did not exceed $45—net gain $120. 

General Ochterlony, who is denominated. the Washington of 
India, and who has lately brought the Napaulese to submission 
and peace, is said to be a native of Beston. So also are general sir 
Samuel Achmuty, who distinguished himself so m 1uch in India, 
some years since—major general sir Roger Hall Sheaffe—admi- 
ral Hallowell, one of the most meritorious officers of the British 
navy, and admirals Coffin and Linzee, natives of Boston. 

It is stated that the most elaborate work on the geography of 
the United States has been published at Hamburg, in the German 
tongue. It is written by Christopher Daniel Ebeling, professor of 
history i in the college in that city. 

A singular sporting feat was lately performed upon Cam- 
bridge road, near Boston. A gentleman matched his horse upon 
a wager, to ¢ro¢ three, walk three, and ruz three miles within the 
hour. The difficulty attending this performance has been supposed 
in England to be very considerable; so that large bets have been 
offered against any animal which could be produced. The ease, 
therefore, with which this race against time was won, was rather 
surprising. The three miles were ¢rot¢ed in nine minutes and a 
few seconds; the wa/k was done in about thirty-eight minutes; and 
as this insured the completion of the race, within the time, the 
horse was merely gadlofied through to win the wager. The whole 
time occupied was fifty-six minutes. 

Aw Arabian auther, who wrote the life of Tamerlane, describes 
his discomfiture in his attack upon China, in the following bold and 
poetic language. The same apostrophe might with equal force 
have been addressed to an adventurer of the present age. 

“ Winter surrounded Timour’s army, the sharp sleet and the 
cold blast opposed their progress. They were given over to the 
fury of the tempest. The genius of the storm entered his assem- 
bly, and was heard to pan: aes in a voice of thunder, “ stop thy 
career, thou unjust tyrant! How long dost thou intend to carry 
flames over an unhappy world? If thou art a spirit of hell, soam 1; 
we are both old, and our occupation is the same—that of subjuga- 
ting slaves: and most baneful is the effect of pestilential stars, when 
they meet in terrible conjunction. But proceed to extirpate man- 
kind, and render earth cold! yet thou wilt find at last that my 
blasts are colder than thine. If thou canst boast of countless bands, 
who, faithful to thy orders, harass and destroy; know that my win- 
try days are, with Gdd’s aid destroyers also! ‘and by the Almighty 
that liveth! I will abate thee nothing. Thou shalt be overwhelmed 
with my vengeance; and all the fire thou hast shall not save thee 
from the cold death of the icy tempest.” 

We are happy to announce that Mr. Laurent Clerc, a deafand 
dumb young French gentleman, and one of the pupils of the cele- 
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brated abbé Sicard, has arrived in Boston; and has excited a deep 
interest in all of our fellow citizens to whom he has‘been introdu- 
ced; not only from his condition, and the suavity of his deportment, 
but for the eminent attainments of his mind,—his knowledge of 
the sciences, and acquaintance with the English language,—exhi- 
bited in the various answers he instantly gives to all questions 
propounded to him. A few months since, we are informed, he was 
ignorant of the English tongue. He is accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Gallaudet, and Dr. Cogswell, of Connecticut. The reverend 
gentleman has visited the institutions of the deaf and dumb in 
France and Great Britain, and is perfectly acquainted with the 
systems of instruction in this highly interesting department of 
education. One of the objects of the visit of these gentlemen, we 
learn, is to solicit the appropriation of funds by the affluent, to edu- 
cate, gratuitously, the deaf and dumb children of persons who are 
indigent—belonging to this and other states—in the institution 
which has been organized in Connecticut—where funds have al- 
ready been realized, or made certain, sufficient to complete all the 
buildings necessary for it. The funds, therefore, furnished from 
other states, will be devoted exclusively to the extension of the 
blessings of the institution beyond that state. 

The Connecticut Asylum, for the education of deaf and dumb 
persons, was organized the 20th of June last. The following are 
the officers: 

His excellency John Cotton Smith, president; John Caldwell, 
Dr. M. F. Cogswell, Nathan Terry, esquire , Map iel Wadsworth, 
Rey. Dr. Dwight, Charles Sigourney, esquire, David Porter, and 
Joseph Bartel, esquires, vice presidents. 

An application for assistance has been made to the legislature 
of Connecticut. 

After visiting Beston and New York, Mr. Clerc repaired to 
this city. On the #th of December last, a large assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen convened at the Washington Hall. The 
CHIEF JUSTICE of the comimonwcalth presided, and Joun Bacon 
was appointed sccretary. 

The business of the meeting was opened by CHaRLes 
Cuauncey, Esq. who, in an impressive address, adverted to the 
efficacy of the system embraced by the friends of humanity, on 
the continent of Eurepe, and in Great Britain, but more especially 
to that of the abbé Sicard, in France, in giving instruction to the 
deaf and dumb, and dolinanted. in terms of much feeling, the ne- 
cessity there was for establishing, in the United States, a seminary, 
where our unfortunate fellow-citizens, of the same class, miglit 
derive the benefits, so essential to the formation of tleir inter- 
course with society, aqd the advancement of their own happiness. 

Mr. Laureny Cuierc then presented, by his friend, Mr. 
GaLLauper, the following address, composed and written by 
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himself, in the English language, the study of which he com- 
menced only in the month of June last. 
‘“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘‘ There exists no longer, between the deaf and dumb, and those whe 
hear and speak, that barrier which separated them for many centuries, 
and which a charitente philanthropist of France has had the courage and 
talent to overcoine 

“ The ha an deaf and dumb furnish a satisfactory proof of this 
assertion. The American, if they meet with your benevolence, will soon, 
i trust, also offer one; but as nothing that relates to any useful discov very 
can be matter of indifference, I deem it my duty first to retrace the origin 
of the present. 

‘¢ Two sisters, both deaf and dumb, resided at Paris, in the street 
ealled the Foises St. Victor, opposite to the society of the Fathers of the 
Christian Doctrine. The father Famin, one of the members of that ve 
nerable community, attempted, but without method, to supply, in those 
unfortunate persons, the want of heariag and speech, but he was sur 
prised by a premature death, before he could a ttain at iy degree of success. 
The two sisters, as well as their mother, were inconsolable for the loss 
they had suffered, when a neyey event restored every thing. 

“The abbe de l’Epee, fwho had formerly belonged to the abovemen 
tioned society, had occasion to call at their house. “The mother was not 
at home; and while he was waiting for her, he put some questions to the 
young ladies; but their eyes remained fixed on their work, and they gave 
noanswer. In vain did he renew his question: they were again ‘silent. 
He did not know that those whom he addressed, were d: oomed by nature 
never to hear and to speak. The mother came in, and every thing was 
explained. The good abbe sympathized with her on the afliiction, and 
withdrew, full of the thought of taking the place of the father Famin. 

‘The first conception of a great man is ordmarily a fruitful germ. 
Every language, said that generous philosopher, is but a collection of 
signs, as a series of drawings is a Collection of figures, the representa- 
tives of a multitude of objects. 

‘“‘ We can figure every thing by gestures, as we paint every thing by 
colours, or express every thing by words. Every object has a form, and 
every form is capable of being imitated. Actions strike our sight, and 
we are able to describe them by imitative gestures. Ww ords are conven- 
tional : signs: why should the gestures not be the same? There may be, 
therefore, a language of gestures, as there is a language of words. 

‘Full of these fundamental ideas, the abbe de l’Epee was not long 
without visiting the unfortunate family again; and with what pleasure was 
he not received! He reflected, he imitated, he delineated, he wrote—be- 
lieving that he had but a language to teach, while, in fact, he had two 
minds to cultivate! How j vainful, how difficult were the first essays of the 
inventor! Deprived of all assistance, in a career full of difficulties and 
of obstacles, he was @ litthe embarrassed, but was not discouraged. He 
J himself with patience, and succeeded, in time, to restore his pupils 


1 44a 


to society and religion. 
‘“ The novelty of that important discovery, and the won lerful pro- 
cress of the French deaf and dumb, was soon known to all Furope. 
‘Bach sovereign, wishing to make their own wate ts enjoy such a 
benefit, “ti nGpae genUemen sat Uh , to study the abbe de VJ Epee’s me- 
thod. This respectable ecclesiastic received and treated them with the 
politeness aud “benevolence which characterized Lin, and communicated 
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jus system of instruction tothem. It is then to him, that all the European 
deaf and dumb owe their present happiness. 

‘‘ Soon after, and before his method might have attained the highest 
degree of perfection, of which it was susceptible, death, that crue} insa- 
tiable, which reaps all, without distinction of age, of sex, of condition, 
came and removed that excellent father from his grateful children. Afflic- 
tion was in all hearts. Luckily, the abbe Sicard, who was chosen for his 
successor, Caused their tears to cease. He was a manof profound know- 
ledge, and of a mind very enterprising. He reviewed the abbe de 
V’Epee’s method, made perfect what had been left to be devised, and had 
the glory of going beyond all the disciples of his predecessors. His pre- 
sent pupils are now worthy of him. ‘The institution for the deaf and 
dumb, at Paris, has in view, not only to enable them to communicate their 
ideas, and to form their reason and understanding, but also to procure a 
subsistence for those among them who are in want of it. 

‘In going out of the asylum, the deaf and dumb of this description 
are all capable of following a profession or trade, or to fill up some employ- 
ment which may ensure their maintenance. 

‘¢ Their apprenticeship begins on their going into the asylum, and it 
terminated with their instruction. This apprenticeship takes place under 
the inspection of many masters, some of whom live in the town, and others 
ef whom have their residence in the asylum, and receive their board and 
a salary. 

‘‘'The deaf and dumb, who were formerly so unfortunate, are now 
the happiest in the world. _ Many are married, and have children, en- 
dowed with the faculties of all igen senses, and who will be the comforters 
and protectors of their parents, in their old days. Many others are the 
instructor s of their companions het misfortune. Many others are employed 

in the offices of the government, and other public administrations. . Many 

others are good painters, sculptors, engr ret workers in mosaic, and 
printers. Some others, in fine, are merchants, and rule their affairs per- 
fectly well. 

‘‘ Juadies and gentlemen, I have already given you an idea of the 


European deaf and dumb, and you cum easily appreciate the extent of 


their private comfort and happiness. It is time to speak now of your own 
countrymen. [ have had the okeiaé to see some of them. Ah! how 
great is the difference between an educated and an uneducated deaf and 
dumb! Who can be indifferent about sucha ragenage Who can refuse his 
aid in extending the blessings of knowledge to those poor ignorants. 
They have no idea of things purely intellec tua al, and if, nevertheless, they 

say that there is one God in the Universe, I can assure you, that they do 
not know what he is, nor cannot conceive how it is possible he should be 
every where, and possessed of infinite wisdom, of unparalleled goodness, 
of undiminished mercifulness, of strict justice, of eternal truth, of ex- 
treme power, and of a facility to know our most secret thoughts! They 
cannot at all read the boly bible, which is the work of God, nor acquire 
the acquaintance of the reason why Jesus Christ has come here below, 
and of ihe conditions he has imposed upon us, to obtain a better happiness 
in the other world! ‘They go to church without knowing how to pray to 
God. I should be able to tell you more, to show you how ‘much they must 
be pitied; but it would abuse your patience to attend to us longer. 

** Ladies and gentlemen, I beg leave to invite you to become thei: 
patrons. The first lesson we shall give them will have for its object the 
nomenclature of objects which fall under their senses. The second will 
tead to conduct them to the acquaintance ef abstract ideas—the third to 
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speal to them of the Supreme Being, and of the design for which he has 
created them—the fourth, to entertain them, by way “of discourse, upom 
the obligations they will have towards their parents and benefactors—and 
the last lesson achieving their education, what pleasure will they not ex- 
perience, in considering themselves different from what they were before! 
With what sensibility will they not learn the names of the authors of their 
happiness, with what eagerness will they not express their gratitude to- 
wards their neighbours; and what satisfaction would you not feel, ladies 
and gentlemen, in seeing the good you will have done! and in thinking 
that your reward will be in heaven! Who can assure you, that there will 
never be, sooner or later, some of those unfortunates amcng your own 
children, or among the children of your children? Then you would wish 
a school for their well being:—form it at present. Then you would wish 
their future felicity in heaven:—open to them the way of it at present. In 
fine, ladies and gentlemen, pray do at present the good you would desire, 
at some future time, to have done for your unfortunate countrymen. | 
shall often pray that your hearts may be opened in favour of humanity.” 

The following resolutions were offered to the mecting, and 
unanimously adopted, viz. 

Resolved, That the ladies and gentlemen present entertain 
an impressive and grateful sense of the benevolence which has 
induced Mr. Clerc to devote himself to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, in the United States, and tender to him their thanks, 
for the epportunity which he has kindly afforded them, of witness 
ing the efiicacy of that system by which he has been instructed 

Resolved, That this meeting consider it to be an important 
and interesting duty, to aid the exertions which are making for the 
education of the deaf and dumb in our country; and that a com 
mittee be appointed to select suitable persons, to wait upon the 
inhabitants of the city and districts, to receive contributions for 
this interesting object, &c. kc. 

On communicating to Mr. Clerc the purport of the first re- 
solution, he immediately wrote the following acknowledgment:— 
‘+ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘‘T am more sensible than i can express for your thanks, and I as 
sure you that nothing has given me more pleasure, in this city, than the 
opportunity of having been a witness of your good dispositions towards 
the deaf and dumb of your country, whoever they may be. [shall soon 
leave your city, with the satisfaction of having procured benefactors to 
those unfortunates.” 

A number of questions were proposed to Mr. Clerc, by the 
ladies and gentlemen present, in writing and by signs, which were 
answered by him in writing, with a promptitude rarely equalled 
by those possessing the full command of their speech. Among 


others were the following: 

Q. By what means do you judge whether the operations of 
your mind are similar to those of persons who can hear and 
speak? 

A. I can express my own ideas by writing, and as what I 
write is what you speak, I can judge thai I possess the same fa- 
culties of the mind as you do. 
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Q. What are your ideas of music, and of sounds in general? 

A. I have no accurate idea of every thing that ».:.‘es to the 
sense of hearing; but, if I may judge from what I hay« seen told, 
and what I have read, I may say that music is a concert of vari- 
ous sounds, emanated either from the voice, or from some in- 
strument, and which forms a most agreeable harmony for the 
persons endowed with the sense of hearing. Sound 1s the feeling 
of the organs of hearing, struck and moved by the agitation of 
elinking bodies, and which are causing an agreeable or disagree- 
able sensation on the ear, 

Q. What is virtue? 

A. Virtue, in its proper sense, is the efficiency, the vigour, 
the faculty, the power of acting, which exists in all natural bodies, 
according to their qualifications and properties. 

In the figurative sense, virtue is the rectitude, the integrity, 
the disposition, the habit of the soul to do good, and to follow what 
divine and human laws, as well as reason, dictate. 

Q. What is fear? 

A. Fear is the state of a person, who is in a great emotion, 
eccasioned by the presence of a danger, or by the imagination of 
its approaching. 

Q. Are the deaf and dumb sensible of their misfortune, or do 
they think all others are in the same situation with themselves? 

A. Those who know how to write, do not think they are un- 
happy; but those who are not instructed are sensible of their mis- 
fortune, and are often jealous of the happiness of their other com- 
panions. 

Q. Have the deaf and dumb, before their instruction, any 
idea of a future state? 

A. Those who have been educated have an idea of it; but 
those who have never been instructed, do not know what is a fu- 
ture state, and believe they die as animals die. 

Shecimen of the Sublime. —Married, on Saturday last (says 
the Steubenville Western Herald, of June 10), by the reverend 
G. Buchanan, Dr. J. St. L. D’ Hapfipart, to Miss Polly Johnston, 
daughter of Thomas Johnston, plain and honest farmer, near 
Island creek, Jefferson county. 


Yes; after sixteen long and long years of slavery, 
With a beautiful face; 

Disgrae’d and ruin’d by her perfidious tricks; 

Wandering, the heart sunk into sorrow, 

Another home he has, and a more faithful companion 
He hopes to possess! 

Ah, may then his “ind be restored 

To the delights of peace, 

And his last hours and days elapse, 

Amidst the pure pleasures of a simple country life. 


A copper mine has been. discovered, on Beaver run, in 
Muncy township. Some of the ore has been taken to Fowler’s 
‘urnace, and the metal separated, which is found to be equal te 
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two-fifths of the ore. The mine is very extensive, and has now 
fallen into the hands of a number of enterprising gentlemen, who 
will undoubtedly make it useful to the public. The earth in this 
neighbourhood appears to be filled with rich treasures. Two 
copper mines are within 20 miles of this place, and iron ore in great 
abundance. 





DEFINITIONS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The following passage was omitted in the review of the 
* Philosophical Essays,” in our last. It should have been insert- 
ed at p. 505, immediately after the 6th line. 

Before we copy Mr. Ogilvie’s definitions, we shall barely re- 
mark, that he strongly reminds us, in this place, of another phi- 
losopher, who philosophized the honest vicar of Wakefield out 
of a horse, by his unintelligible jargon about “ cosmogony.”’ 


** Our language, and of course our ideas, as they regard the philosophy of 
the human mind, will be more precise, if we consider whatever is known or 
knowable, as proceeding from our consciousness, first, of impressions from ex- 
ternal objects, and secondly, of the internal energies that are called into action 
by these impressions. é 

** Viewed in this light, human knowledge, or, more properly, that sort of 
knowledge which we entitle science, may be defined ‘the arrangement of the 
various subjects or modifications of consciousness, in the order of cause and 
effect: Or, a co-incidence betwixt the order, in which the various subjects and 
modifications of consciousness, is concatenated in the mind, and ¢haé in which 
the corresponding phenomena, are connected according to the relation of cause 
and effect; or, if precise co-incidence be impossible, in a constant approximation 
towards it, and in whatever is subsidiary to, such co-incidence or approximation. 

“Or, perhaps, the following definition may be more precise and less ob- 
noxious to misconception. 

“A co-incidence between the association of ideas, and the order or suc- 
eession of events or phenomena, according to the relatiom of cause and effect, 
and in whatever is subsidiary, or necessary, to realize, approximate and extend 
such co-incidence: understanding by the relation of cause and effect, that order 
or succession, the discovery or development of which, empowers an intelligent 
being, by means of one event or phenomenon; or by a series of given events or 
phenomena, to anticipate the recurrence of another event or phenomenon, or of 
a required series of events or phenomena, and to summon them into existence, 
and employ their instrumentality, in the gratification of his wishes, or in the 


accomplishment of his purposes.” pp. 34, 35, 36. 

Indeed, indeed, Mr. Ogilvie, this will not do;  Sanconia- 
thon,” as the vicar’s friend said, “ Manetho, Berosus and Ocellus 
Lucanus have all attempted it in vain.” 
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